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Ohe Purpose of the Elementary School 


AN Na Aw 
a , 


Se purpose of the elementary school is to form and 
strengthen the character of the children entrusted to 
it, and to make the best use of the school years available 
in assisting both bovs and girls according to their different 
needs to fit themselves practically as well as intellectually 
for the work of life. With this purpose in view, it will be 
the aim of the school to train the children carefully in the 
habits of clear reasoning, so that they may gain an intelligent 
acquaintance with some of the facts and laws of nature; 
to arouse in them a living interest in the ideals and achieve- 
ments of mankind and to bring to them some familiarity 
with the literature and history of their own country; to 
give them some power over language as an instrument in 
thought and expression, and, while making them conscious 
of the limits of their knowledge, to develop in them such a 
taste for good reading and thoughtful study as will enable 
them. to increase that knowledge in future years by their own 
efforts. 
—From the Code of Regulations issued by the Board of Education for England. 
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It’s the Little Things Which Cot 


The long hours of school are made much more interesting and profita le 
is equipped with proper helps. Here are a few suggestions taken from my new 
—yours for the asking: 


Drawing Portiolios, i dozen 
Mounting Books, ats em cecysite sea 
Blackboard Stenci ee fr ae bar Sere a eo py 
ve a mee Books, ae Ras ee to 3.50 
is ereeree Hapa ored Stars, per 
Pie pr Bascom nc ‘ Dennison’s Crepe Paper, a Se We 
weed 100... was ee D5, 1.15, 75 Decorated Crepe Paper, per fold 35. ao 
Sewing oe: ch nda oe acme eri Se Gatlon 1; ali Galen por Roan Soopaaie | es 
er ee ote 9 2A ores tet Art Studies, for all Grades, per Mah 
Weaving Mats, per package 5 +25, Picture Study Leaflets, per dozen oe e@eears 5 
aoe and Folding Papers, per 100......_.. “15 to. Applied Art (postpai aid). 
Colored Constraction Papers, per 100 i Applied Drawing (postpaid) 4 
Sticks for Sticklaying, per 1,000 ; asterpieces in Art, per copy..2.. 222-0 ylal secs ae 
Number and Word Builders, each é Pnglish for New Canadians, per cop 
Drawings to color, pe es Behe ee in regard to Games eo 
Silhouette Cut-o §,000 Facts About Canada (postpaid) 


My new Catalogue, No. 11 has been described as THE TEACHER’S FIRST ASSISTANT. — 
If not at hed: ask for a copy. 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


F. E. OSBORNE Calgary, Alta. | 


Standard 
Four-row 
Keyboard 


ya 


Standard 
16-inch 


carriage 
ohio 


Automatic 
Ribbon 
Reverse 


—_o-— 


Straight 
Line 
Visibility 


-—0~- 


An Office 


Typewriter 
that’s Portable 


Po vageing CORONA FOUR 
EFFICIENT Let us tell you about it DURABLE 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO. 


606a CENTRE STREET, CALGARY, ALBERTA Phone M5180 
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Past President W. W. Srott, B.A. 


HE subject of this sketch began life with a splendid 


start on the road to great. 
ness. He was born in a log 
house. This wonderful event 
took place in Huron County, 
Ontario. But from his earliest 
days he was looking forward 
to a career, and not seeing 
opportunities available in his 
locality he was successful in 
persuading his parents to move. 
So at the age of four years he 
moved to Maryboro, Welling- 
ton County, taking his parents 
with him. 

Here he attended the rural 
public school and later, in 1900, 
obtained a Junior Leaving Cer- 
tificate from the High School, 
Harriston. After a few months 
in the Model School at Mt. 
Forrest he began his teaching 
career, which was discontinued 
after five years for another 
year in High School at Owen 
Sound. 


decided that he needed a defence against the fair sex, 


and got married. Then realiz- 
ing the limitations in the teach- 
ing profession in Ontario he came 
West and assumed the principal- 
ship of Stettler. Having put 
that town solidly on the map he 
transferred his activities to the 
Central High School in 1916. 
And he is still there. 

From the formation of the 
A.T.A., Mr. Scott took a leading 
part, and his steadiness of pur- 
pose and good judgment early 
marked him as a leader. He 
served in nearly every office of 
the Alliance and when he was 
elected President everybody felt 
that the honor went to a man 
who had earned it, and who 
would bear it with credit to 
both himself and the Asso- 
ciation. 

But there is another side 
to Bill’s life, besides teaching 
school and talking salaries. In 


For five years he was principal of Cookstown and the early days he was an ardent baseball, basketball and 
Drayton Continuation School, and after graduating football player and fan, and in these later years he 
from University and Hamilton Normal College he devotes a considerable time to fishing and hunting. 
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What the Commercial Life Ollins 


Complete and Modern Facilities for the Transaction of all Branches of the Business of Life Insurance. 








Unfailing Courtesy and a Desire to Serve. 


Aggression, Prudence and Soundness on the part of the Company’s Management. 







Sound Life Insurance Counsel from the Company’s Officers. 


So eee gee 


Despatch in the Payment of Claims: . E 
he Commercial Life pays its claims within twenty-four hours of the receipt and approval of the 
proofs of death. 


Despatch in realizing upon the Security of your Policy, if you should find it necessary to do so. 







Policy Contracts that are easily understood. 
A Sure Accumulation of Money by means of Commercial Life Gold Bonds. 


Monthly Income Policies, Business Insurance, Educational Insurance, Children’s Policies, Mortgage 
Redemption Insurance, Group Insurance, and all modern forms of life insurance, on both Participating 
and Non-Participating plans, with or without the Monthly Income Disability feature, and the Double 
Indemnity feature, and with rates and guaranteed values that are not surpassed by any company. 


10. Financial Strength—The Commercial Life has a Dominion Charter and a Dominion License, and 
maintains ‘the strong Reserves required by the Dominion Insurance Act. Never has a Policyholder 
of a Company with a Dominion Charter and License found his Policy insecure. 
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J. W. Glenwright, 
Managing Director 






Head Office: 


Edmonton, Canada 













What System of Shorthand 
Shall I Learn? 


There are three main essentials in a shorthand system:— 


(1) It must be easy to learn, so as to economize the efforts of the student. 

(2) It must be easy to write, so as to record the spoken word, however fast it 
may be uttered. 

(3) It must be easy to read, so as to afford a permanent and accurate record 
of all that.is written. 


These essentials are supreme in PITMAN’S SHORTHAND :— 

@Students of Pitman’s Shorthand can acquire a speed of 120 words a minute 
in six months. 

@Pitman’s Shorthand is the fastest medium of recording the spoken word. 

It holds the Official World’s Record for the highest speeds of verbatim reporting, 



















Canadian W holesale as follows: 

Agents: Words per Minute Writer System Errors Year 

Ceenmercial 280 Nathan Behrin Isaac Pitman 7 1922 

Tentheok Co. and 240 Nathan Behrin Isaac Pitman 8 1922 

The Co oe k 220 Solomon Powsner Isaac Pitman 10 1922 
PP; r 






@Over 90% of the reporters of the English-speaking world use Pitman’s Short- 
hand, because they know that it is the fastest to write and the easiest to read. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


70 BOND STREET TORONTO 


Co., Ltd. 
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Service Bulletin for October 


THE STORY OF THE MONTH 


How October Got Its Name— 

Formerly the eighth month—from the Latin “octo,” eight. 
October Holidays and Festivals— 

Columbus Day, October 12th. 

Hallowe’en, October 31st. 
Flower and Birthstone of October— 

Hop Blossom. 

Opal, “‘the magic gem,”’ or tourmaline. 


SOME INTERESTING THINGS TO DO IN OCTOBER 


Begin a Feather Collection. Gather the feathers dropped by 
the molting birds native to your district or passing over it on their 
southward migration. Identify the feathers with the aid of a good 
bird book, and arrange them artistically on the pages of a scrapbook 
or on loose sheets placed in a letter-file for safe keeping. Study 
information on “Feathers,” and “ Molting.”’ 


SOME FAMOUS BIRTHDAYS THAT COME IN OCTOBER 


John W. Alexander. Rutherford B. Hayes. 
Edward Blake. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Sir Isaac Brock. John Keats. 


Cervantes James Lawrence. 
Samuel T. Coleridge. Jenny Lind. 
John Hay. William Penn. 


Theodore Roosevelt. Winifield Scott Schley. 
Samuel F. Smith. Virgil. 
Noah Webster. Christopher Wren 


Dig out from your general fund of knowledge as many facts as 
you can remember regarding each of these famous personages. 


Some Great Events that Happened in October— 

* Discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 5 
Marquis of Lorne appointed Governor-General of Canada in 
1878. 

Sir Isaac Brock killed in battle in 1812. 

Battle of Balaklava—the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade”’ 
1854. 

Nelson’s great victory at Trafalgar. 

Allies occupied Ypres in 1914. 

First joint Parliament of England and Scotland met in 1707. 


me 
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Outdoor Things to Look for in October— 

Trees. At no time in all the year do the trees hold greater 
charm for the nature-lover than in October, when “autumn’s 
fire burns slowly along the woods.’’ Note which trees take on 
the most glorious coloring; which kinds are among the first to 
part with their leaves; which cling most tenaciously to their 
“whispering tongues,’ and which varieties will carry this 
year’s leaves over until next spring. Why do the leaves fall?” 


Nuts, Acorns and Pine Cones. The story of the acorn, the 
story of the butternut, chestnut, discussion and illustration 
of different pine cones. 


Stars. Exhibit an interesting chart of the autumn sky. How 
many of these constellations can you identify? Stories of the 
stars, planets and constellations. 


Bittersweet. The graceful sprays of this trailing plant are 
among the most delightful surprises the autumn woods hold 
for beauty-seekers. With their beautiful berries and the 
unexpected curves and angles of their stems, it is a joy to gather 
them for home decoration. Only, remember that the berries 
are poisonous. 


Harvests. Next time you walk out into the country keep a 
sharp eye out for harvesting activities. Notice especially 
what modern machinery is called into service to aid the farmer. 
Read up on the reaping machine, threshing machine, tractor, 
binder twine. 


AGRICULTURE 


Why does the Alberta farmer pay a hail tax? 

How important is the supply of binder twine to the wheat 
harvest? 

What patriotic service is the little screech owl rendering the 
Canadian farmer?—Destroys mice. 

Is the earthworm a hindrance or a help to the farmer?— 
Burrows, admits air and rain paths for rootlets. 
Trace the steps in development of the plow. 
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ART AND LITERATURE 


What novel is the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the Indians?— 
Ramona. 

Who wrote the “Song of the Canadian Boatmen”?—Thomas 
Moore. 

What theory of art inspired the remarkable creations of Rodin, 
the great French sculptor?—Nature should be the artist’s one 
source of inspiration. 

What is the proudest possession of the town of Metz?— 
Cathedral of St. Vincent. 

How do designers use the optical toy called the kaleidoscope? — 
To give patterns for wallpaper, carpets and designs for fabrics. 


ARITHMETIC 


Why does arithmetic hold an important place in the list of 
school studies?—No other subject so closely connected with every 
day needs. 

In January, 1918, it was ruled that ‘Victory bread”? must 
contain at least 20 per cent. other than wheat flour. How many 
ounces of wheat were there in a pound loaf of “Victory bread’’? 

If there were a circular pond 114 miles in diameter, how many 
miles would you walk in going clear around the pond? 

Teach fractions by the use of coins. 

At Winnipeg, Canada, a degree of longitude is less than 45 
miles, while at New Orleans it is about 60 miles. Why? 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


What is the difference between mica and isinglass?—Mica has 
glassy appearance separated into flakes. 

Compare Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
States and with Great Britain—Exports more to United States, 
imports twice as much from United States. 

What are the relative values, as to speed of communication, of 
the following: Pedestrian, horse-drawn cart, horseback rider, 
automobile, locomotive, airplane? 

Why may it be said that a modern army marches on rubber? 

What kind of steel is used in making big guns?—Bessemer steel. 


GEOGRAPHY 


How small is the island of Heligoland?—One-fifth of square mile. 

Have there been any changes in the customs of the Fiji Islands? 
Did Great Britain help?—Cannibals became civilized. British 
missionaries. 

In what country are worms used as food?—Silk worms in China. 

What are the Newfoundland “Banks”? What has been their 
importance in the development of the country?—Submerged rocks. 
Teem with cod-fish. 

Where do men and women dress practically the same, except 
that the women wear a larger hood?—North America, the Eskimos. 


HISTORY 


When did the slogan, ‘‘Canada for the Canadians” originate?— 
Sir John Macdonald’s election platform in 1878. 

What English statesman promised to multiply by eight the 
program for the production of munitions?—Lloyd George in 1915. 

When in Biblical history were carrier pigeons called into 
service?—When Joshua invaded Palestine. 

What was the famous signal at Trafalgar? 

Who was the “‘Father of the New France’”’? What did he do 
to win the title? 


NATURE STUDY 


How old must an oak tree be to yield acorns?—20 years. 

Why has the fly been said to be “dangerous as a lion’’? 

What shrub whose blossoms appear this month will not bear 
ripe seeds until next year?—Witch-hazel. 

Why should children be taught not to kill ladybirds?—It feeds 
upon plant lice. ; 

What common vegetables are like the squirrel, storing up food 
for future use?—Beet, onion, parsnip, turnip, etc. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


Why do children often go about with their mouths hanging 
open?—Adenoids. 3 

Why is getting angry so bad for the health?—Causes Bright’s 
disease and apoplexy, injurious to thyroid gland, adrenals, liver and 
brain. 

What is meant by Fletcherising?—Chewing food until it is 
in liquid condition. Sn 

How much water should we drink every day?—Six glasses 
per day. ; : 

What is the reason for the common belief that the heart is 
located on the left side?—Heart lies obliquely in middle of chest, 
lowest part can be felt beating the more easily because at each stroke 
the narrow end (to the left) strikes against wall of the chest. 




























Points of Service 


FOR CONSIDERATION 
WHEN PLANNING YOUR 


WINTER TRIP 


BY WAY OF THE 


“The Imperial” 


Canada’s First Transcontinental Train 
Serving Daily with Distinction 


ALL EASTERN AND 
PACIFIC COAST POINTS 


The Toronto Express 


The Vancouver Express 


Providing an unexcelled service daily 


Across Canada 


EQUIPMENT: Compartment-Observation Car 
Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
Dining Car, Day Coaches 


COMFORT COURTESY SAFETY 


Included in your ticket 
on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific 


In Canada and abroad 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


aia invented the submarine?—John Philip Holland (1842- 
How far has the human voice been known to travel on the 
wireless telephone?—Hal {way round the world. 
What is the correct treatment for a severe electric shock?— 
Keep body warm, hot bottles to feet, blankets, artificial respiration. 
What is a Leyden jar?—Glass jar used for storing electricity. 
Brass rod passes through cork, tin foil covers greater part of 
inner and outer surfaces. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


What is the difference between a crocodile and an alligator?— 
Head of crocodile narrower, snout is pointed. 

What kind of food does the Chinaman eat?—Seaweed, kelp, 
silkworms, shell-fish, gungus, sweet potato vines, domestic animals, 
rats and mice. 

How did the Spartans treat their children?—Hardened them to 
patience and hardship. 

In what way do some plants catch and devour insects?— 
Sticky’ hairs. 

Why are cigarettes called “coffin nails”? 


(Published by the courtesy of W. F. Quarrie & Co., publishers 
of The World Book. 


SMOKY LAKE 


The personnel of our local took on a decided change 
with the passing of the summer. Old faces, loved or 
tolerated, as the case might be—gone. New faces, 
keen, reserved, expectant—come. 

Two of the officers of the executive had to be re- 
elected. W. B. Kingsbury, of North Kotzman school was 
made president. Florence Emes, of Smoky Lake, 
first. vice-president. 

Then we got away to business—no minutes; the 
secretary’s book had gone hither and yon, and arrived 
just too late to get anything done. No correspondence. 
“Well,” said the new president. ‘It’s up to you,” 
somebody said. So he rose to the occasion and told 
about Summer School: “Vacation; a spirit of don’t- 
take-too-much; have-a-good-time; A good speech by 
the Hon: Perren Baker on the blanket tax; Dr. Alexan- 
der’s tickling wit: Three social functions of the highest 
kind; Dancing, dancing, dancing, the twentieth 
century’s samusement. Did he say Dissipation? Catch 
up on your lost Algebra or Nature Study. Three sub- 
jects to cover and get into first-class standing; creative 
spirit of fellowship among teachers. ”’ 

What next? Yes, our departed president, Chas. 
Denney, had not been unmindful of his duty. There 
was more programme. D. O. Sproule of Wild Deer, 
was prepared to talk and perform on “Industrial Art,” 
as outlined in the Programme of Studies. Sproule had 
heard teachers (in this section) complain of the diffi- 
culties of this particular course. He would make it 
plain, “Grade I: Ex. I. The round, as orange or 
apple; with one projection, as the pear; with two pro- 
jections, as the lemon.’’ He showed how to do it; 
then added a few touches. Here they are: 

“Grade II, Ex. I. Various vegetables, beet, potato.” 
These were drawn with a few strokes, and as the beet 
received its finishing touches, the artist remarked he’d 
call this a dead one. 

Stressing the point of striving for simplicity, he 
gave, as example, a man and a dog going through a 
door—in three lines. 

“Grade IV, Ex. II. A wash landscape, having at 
least trees and hills.’ 

“Grade V, Ex. X. Still life group of two objects.” 
When this was completed it was named ‘‘ Workiig for the 
Government.” Mr. Sproule took his seat amid pro- 
longed applause. 

Meeting closed. Fourteen present. What is needed 
is @ committee for introductions. 
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Che Second Reader 


BY WILFRED WEES, B.A 





Radical Psychology—Behaviorism: Lectures-in-Print, 
by John B. Watson; New York. The People’s Institute; 
238 pages, $3.00. 

Behaviorism is a theory of human behavior propounded 
from experiments by a group of physiological-psycholo- 
gists of which Dr. John B. Watson is the head in the 
United States. The fundamental principle of behavior- 
ism is to have no preconceived theories regarding the 
mental behavior of man, to experiment with mental 
functions in the making, and from these experiments to 
form hypotheses concerning the nature of mind. As 
examples of the preconceptions that Watson disregards, 
his last preceding volume contained a list of terms that 
he, at least temporarily, abandons because he says that 
he does not know what they mean. Among them are 
such every-day terms as “image” and “will”, the 
meaning of which any school-boy, teacher or parson, 
will say is self-evident. 

This is not to signify that there is no such thing as a 
wilful child, or that a small boy does not have the 
illusion of being chased by a lion in his sleep. That 
the sun rises in the east and sinks in the west was once 
taken as evidence of its movement in that direction. 
Refuting the conclusion from the evidence, is not a denial 
of the experience in the case of the sun. Neither does 
Watson deny the experience of the image or the willing 
but he does deny the diagnosis in the common terms, 
and so as a scientist he cannot accept those terms, 
because they seem inadequate and often misleading. 

The new psychological information has come largely 
from anatomy and physiology. From physiology the 
most interesting contribution is in regard to thought. 
The new theory maintains that thought is the expression 
of ideas; not that thought results in ideas, as is the 
common opinion, but that the expression itself is the 
thought. In other words, implicit or explicit language 
is thought. C. E. Ayres, in The New Republic for 
July 8th, commenting on this theory says: 

“When one or another of Dr. Watson’s scientific 
antagonists proposes to refute him by showing that 
whereas behaviorism denies the existence of thinking, 
it is itself the product of thought, and therefore a 
refutation of itself, we can only conclude that when 
they are engaged in disputation, even scientists 
find it more desirable to win than to play fair.... . 
many psychologists now reject the supposition that 
thought is fully explained as the activity of a non- 
material mind. Such a notion might be highly 
satisfactory to a generation which knew nothing 
about the nervous system and thought it knew 
everything about the soul, but now that more is 
known about the nervous system and less about 
the soul it has lost much of its charm. Dr. Watson’s 
argument that the human experience of thinking 
is wholly coincident with the human experience of 
wording will probably be a difficult one to refute.” 


The behaviorists’ experimental work with infants has 
greatly extended psychological knowledge relative to 
habit-forming and the habit-forming mechanisms, nerv- 
ous system, glands and muscles. The character of the 
adult is but a unification and harmonizing of innumerable 
habits. ‘‘His inward state is precisely that of the new- 
born babe. He has only been trained by outward 
circumstances to release his juices on a_ variety of 
occasions, just as he has been tr ained to pronounce words, 
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to respond to words, and so ultimately to use words as 
the short-circuit to all activity.” . 

The importance to the teacher, of course, is that it 
makes all the difference in the world what habits the 
child learns. What the child learns the man is. 


Indigestion in Public Officials—When men in public 
office make statements such as that reported of Lord 
Eustace Percy in the London Times, it must be con- 
cluded that either the official is suffering from a functional 
disorder, or that he does not know what he is talking 
about, or that he is right and everyone else is wrong. 
The following remark by this outspoken Minister of 
Education has raised strong protests in English educa- 
tional circles. He said, “I literally do not think that, 
generally speaking, for general cultural purposes, we 
are now giving any education in the vast majority of 
our elementary schools from the age of twelve, which it 
is really worth while for any child to stay at school to 
get, and when you have said that, you have levelled a 
criticism and a charge against the elementary schools 
of this country which it is vitally important that all 
should work together to wipe out as soon as possible.” 

It is possible that Lord Eustace’s devastating critic- 
ism may be an indirect assault on the National Union 
of Teachers who have been working for an increase in 
teachers’ salaries. It probably runs in the minds of 
most teachers of Alberta that they have heard some- 
where charges of inefficiency arising when some enter- 
prising board member used the teachers as a peg on 
which to hang his election advertising. 


“Or We Shall Be Benighted”’—Mr. Churchill, Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, addressing the students of a girls’ 

school cleared himself of the following choice bit: 
“Education in this country is absolutely vital, not 
only to progress but to peace. Those who think 
that we shall become richer or more stable as a 
country by stinting education and crippling the 
instruction of young people are a most benighted 
class of human beings.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Baker, on being shown 
this striking evidence of progress of thought in Britain, 
might remark ‘‘Why he has taken the words out of my 
mouth.” So would Moses. It has always been easier 
for executive officials to voice inspiring thoughts than 
it has been to carry them out. Their constituents have 
pigs to feed, and Fords to buy and holidays to take. 
They cannot afford an education for their children. 
Then, of course, there is the possibility of the official 
having an axe to grind. 


Instruction or Education—The present tendencies in 
education to reduce to standards all that is taught the 
children in our schools may be considered as advance 
in the right direction. But there is the serious likelihood 
of educators placing too much dependence upon scales 
and measurements so far developed. Many inspectors 
and supervisors are already showing a tendency to make 
what they consider the best of the short time allotted 
to them with a teacher, and facilitate their record of the 
teacher’s ability by measuring the amount of instruction 
and information that the children have received. The 
same criticism may be applied to many of the examina- 
tions recently given in the province. 

In this regard the Association of Education Com- 
mittees in England says, ‘‘ Not the least dissatisfactory 
tendency in the elementary school system is the idea 
which still persists and which is still evident in the 
planning of schools, that the school is a place for 
instruction rather than a place for education.” If in- 
spectors continue to take the easy course and mark the 
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teacher according to the amount of instruction he has 
given, and if examiners continue to set examinations 
that test training rather than education, teachers will 


certainly do their part and teach to get the results the’ 


authorities expect. Such a result will be a long step 
behind the excellent aim for education set by the Board 
of Education in England and quoted on the cover of 
this issue. 


The Personal Element in Teachers’ Marks—The other 
side of the question of objective measurement is stated 
by C. E. Hulten in the Journal of Educational Research 
for June, 1925. Mr. Hulten sent five compositions from 
the new Hudelson Composition Scale to twenty-eight 
teachers of composition in five cities of Wisconsin. 
These compositions were marked in December, 1923, 
and again by the same teachers in February, 1924. 
The marks assigned by the teachers varied from 84 to 
20 for composition 1; from 95 to 35 for composition 2; 
and so on, the least variation being 28 marks. In the 
two markings, 20 per cent. of the marks were changed 
from ‘‘pass” to “fail,’”’ or from ‘‘fail’’ to ‘‘pass.’”’ One 
teacher marked a sixth-grade standard composition 
73, and a tenth-grade standard composition 75. Many 
other marks showed as little sense of proportion. 

This student’s conclusions are: 

1. Teachers are not consistent in giving high or 
low grades. 

2. Teachers’ marks are mere guesses, some good, 
some poor, some indifferent. Since they are mere 
guesses, they are not sufficiently reliable to be used 
for promotion purposes. 

3. The pupils have too much at stake for teachers to 
continue to use subjunctive and guess methods of 
rating. 

4. A greater use of standard educational scales and 
tests for promotion purposes, a replacement of the essay 
type of examination by “‘true-false,’’ multiple answer, 
and completion tests would do much to eliminate the 
charges of unfairness and partiality. Application of 
scientific and objective standards would do this work. 

But if children are to be examined according to 
objective standards, obviously the teacher will use 
informative and instructional methods of teaching. 
This may be teaching, but it is clearly not education. 

The main reason for Mr. Hulten’s criticism is un- 
fairness to the child concerned. But the same criticism 
applies to his own suggested method. A child with 
low intelligence may, with a relatively great or small 
amount of labor, be drilled on information until he may 
have it perfectly in mind, and be able to reproduce it 
word for word. But it would probably be utterly 
impossible for him to apply his information to the 
application of the analysis of a situation. Yet objective 
tests as so far in use, unless carefully selected and 
handled, will allow the same mark to both children if 
each remembers his work. Powers of reasoning, and 
amount of appreciation are seldom measured, and the 
moron and the normal child are listed in the same 
percentage category. Objective tests may be suitable 
for diagnosis, but for examination purposes in systems 
concerned with true education, they are, in most cases, 


frauds. 
* * * * 


A resolution providing for a pension fund for teachers 
and instructors serving thirty years in the schools of 
Texas is provided for in a bill introduced in the state 
legislature. The bill calls for the levying of an ad 
valorem tax of one and one-half cents on each $100 
valuation for the creation of a fund. No teacher 
would receive more than $50 a month under the rules. 
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Authors aud Orators Who 
Gave Influenced Me 


BY C. L. GIBBS, EDMONTON 





I HAVE a feeling that books exerted more influence 
when there were fewer of them. People value things in 
proportion to the difficulty they have in obtaining them. 
There are so many books on every conceivable subject 
nowadays that their influences are diluted and dissipated. 
They shout so loudly in their endeavor to attract 
attention that you can’t hear them for noise. 

Great orators on the contrary are very rare in any 
one generation, and the opportunities for listening to 
them are rarer still. Oratory seems to give that third 
dimension to ideas that is wanting in the printed page 
or the photographic film. The spoken message can be 
endowed with an artistry that combines all the arts in its 
appeal. 

I believe I am temperamentally more susceptible to 
influence by oratory than by books. I have always 
had a liking for books of a didactic and oratorical 
character; for authors like Macaulay and John Ruskin 
whose voices and gestures seem to start out and become 
living in every page. 

I have forgotten the majority of the books I have 
read but the speeches of men like Henri Bourassa, Elbert 
Hubbard, Sir Henry Newbolt, and Dr. Suzzalo constitute 
high lights in my picture of past experiences. 

When I was fifteen I came under the influence of 
one of the greatest pulpit orators of the day, Father 
Mathurin of the Society of St. John the Evangelist at 
Oxford, more usually known as the Cowley Fathers. 

He was an Irishman with cropped iron grey hair and 
a round jovial face and twinkling blue eyes. He used to 
preach in a little corrugated iron church that was always 
packed to the doors and stifling hot. 

It’s a long time ago now, but there are two of his 
sermons that have stayed with me and become part of 
my make-up. In the first one he dealt with the subject 
of “‘Values,” moral, philosophical and social, from the 
profound if somewhat hackneyed text, “‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 

You can imagine how an Irishman and a poet would 
deal with such a subject. You can imagine the applica- 
tions he would make to a society that was chained to 
mechanism and imprisoned within gold bars of its own 
fashioning. 

And the second sermon had a curious text that I 
have never heard used since. It was taken from that 
extraordinary piece of imagery, “The Song of Deborah”’ 
in the book of Judges. ‘‘Curse ye Meroz, said the 
angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof, because they came not to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 

I can hear now the low, tense tones of scorn in which 
he described these people of Meroz who in a moment of 
national crisis, of life and death, sat on the fence and 
watched the out-numbered Israelites go up to the 
unequal struggle against the hordes of Sisera_ the 
Canaanite. Of course these good people of Meroz 
hoped and even prayed that their brothers of Israel— 
the brave fellows—would win..... but the chances 
didn’t seem good enough to justify their joining in. 
They wanted to be sure before taking a decision. They 
were staunch friends of right and justice, but... 
Deborah and Barak didn’t look like a winning combina- 
tion to them. They would be glad to help them in any 
way they could except . . . fight. 
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And then I can remember how the jovial Irish face 
‘became set and stern; how the generous fighting spirit 
in him suddenly leapt up and the low voice rose and 
thundered in the scathing condemnation of that curious 
text, ‘Curse ye Meroz, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

There is no book that could have so torn the mask 
from those timid friends of justice who are afraid to 
take sides until after the battle has been won. 

A few years later when I commenced studying 
architecture, I, along with many other students, was a 
good deal influenced by that peculiar mixture of art 
and socialism that found its expression in John Ruskin 
and. William Morris. 

We were not very strong on political economy but 
we had a tremendous faith in the uplifting power of 
beauty. We saw that squalor and ugliness were more 
and more closing in on the lives of the poor, and that 
the gulf between those who could satisfy cultured tastes 
and live a full intellectual life and those who could 
barely maintain a sordid and stunted existence was 
growing wider and darker and more fixed every day. 
We sensed in a vague way the interrelations of ugliness. 
How physical, social and moral ugliness were all symp- 
toms of some disease that was wasting the social body, 
taking all the pleasure and dignity out of work and 
turning potential producers into desperate derelicts. 

Talking of ugliness, one of the most inspiring things 
I have ever.read is Edmond Rostand’s dramatic master- 
piece ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” the daring portrayal of a 
man grotesquely ugly but with so beautiful a mind and 
character as to make even the spectators forget his 
physical disgrace. 

Plays do not as a rule make good reading, but I have 
read this one many times over. All good books deserve 
more than one reading. Fewer books and more intensive 
study of those that deserve it is my recipe for getting 
the best out of reading. 

To conclude—one of the best addresses I have ever 
listened to was that given by Dr. Boyle of the University 
of Alberta on the place of the scientist in the modern 
world. 


THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE WISHES 
IT TO BE KNOWN 


That the Smoky Lake School District, No. 3880, is not 
involved in the dispute mentioned in the September 
Issue of the A.T.A. Magazine, under the heading 
“Synopsis of Report of Progress of Law Cases” found 
on page 20. 

The School in question is just outside of the Smoky 
Lake District, No. 3880. 

The relations between the Alliance and ,the Smoky 
Lake School District, No. 3880, have always been of 
the best, and no reports have been received of their 
ever having treated any teacher unfairly. 
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Smart Practical Coats of all 
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values at $29.50 and $37.50. 


There’s a practical smartness and cosy warmth to these coats 
that makes them particularly appropriate for teachers who have 
to brave the roughest below-zero weather. 
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Continuation School Problems 
: Wo. P. WaGNnER 


WOULD like to see a page in our A.7T.A. Magazine 

dealing principally with problems peculiar to the Con- 
tinuation Schools—where one school serves both public 
and high school work—possibly three, four or five 
rooms dealing with Public School Grades and one or 
two with High School Grades. 

Our difficulties and experiences are often quite 
unlike those of the other schools. An exchange of 
ideas—on matters affecting the principal or any member 
of the staff would be more directly beneficial to them 
and more varied if carried on in our paper. At the 
Easter Conventions held at Edmonton and Calgary 
one hears little of the work of this type of school dis- 
cussed mainly for two reasons—they are so few in 
number in comparison with other schools, and no 
demand has been made for a section of the program. 
Our Local Conventions and Local Alliances include 
usually but one or two Continuation Schools—in some 
cases five or six—whereas the majority of the schools 
represented are the rural districts, giving instruction 
in the public school grades. We can hardly monopolize 
the limited time in these sessions for an interesting topic 
dealing with Continuation Work particularly in the 
higher grades. 

The principal in many cases is obliged to attempt 
a fairly difficult task in teaching every subject on the 
course, and successfully; for the public expects the 
results of the Continuation Schools to meet favorably 
with those of the more fortunate schools. There will 
now be added problems,—the present course permits a 
student to write on subjects of two grades. The two 
or three roomed high school will find it difficult to give 
this necessary instruction because of the lack of 
accommodation. The questions of how far the principal’s 
authority to supervise the work of the other members 
of the staff, and to what extent he is responsible for the 
management of any individual room, may have 
presented themselves to some and invite discussion. 

There are certainly problems sufficient but we 
don’t get or take the opportunity to discuss them with 
those dealing with precisely the same matter. For 
this reason should the following suggestion appeal to 
others, I should be pleased to see the topic kept alive. 

We are not at all desirous of separating in any way 
from the other schools but for this purpose of mutual 
aid would not a club be advantageous? That is, let 
each school of the continuation type join this club by 
contributing something to a page in the A.T.A. 
Magazine, titled, let us say: “Continuation School 
Problems.” Each member, if contributing for the 
first time, may describe the school he represents, that is, 
indicate the number of rooms, the personnel of the 
staff, and the grades taught by each teacher. This, 
if published, would serve as an introduction to the 
other members. I also believe the names of all-schools 
in the club ought’ to be printed somewhere on the page 
and in each September issue a full list of the staffs. 

I do not suggest this latter as a means of publicity 
at all, but rather to create a better bond of fellowship 
and friendship. It is one way of becoming acquainted. 
Acquaintances, we know, will talk. It is very difficult 
to launch a question to a general body and hope to 
receive an answer applicable to one’s circumstances. 
How much easier it would be for us, if we cut down this 
great body of teachers just for this one page to those 
actually engaged in the same type of school. Moreover, 
any member may then invite discussion from any other 
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member either through the page devoted to Continuation 
Problems or through personal correspondence. 

Some items that may stimulate discussion: 

1. Different solutions to any questions in the Text 
Books authorized. 

2. How to get best results for Review Work— 
Assignments for Study. 

3.. Inspection of other rooms. 

4. Where to get information for the Course in Agri- 
culture, Architecture, Picture Study, ete. 

This is offered tentatively and mainly from the 
standpoint of the principal of the Continuation School 
but, nevertheless, I hope something of this nature were 
possible to bring more into sympathy those confronted 
by similar problems. 


“Goud Cearhers Make Good 
Education: Nothing Else Can” 


E. E. Hyper, M.A. 






(,00P teachers for public schools can be secured 

only by attracting into the profession good men 
and good women, and by making it worth the while 
of such men and women to continue teaching. In the 
past the labor turnover in teaching has been tremendous 
with the result that the work of education has been 
done largely by immature, inexperienced instructors. 
The purpose of our organization is to prevent this in 
the future; and we can accomplish this only by removing 
the causes of such a turnover. 

Among the most important causes of this constant 
shift in the teaching profession is the unprotected 
position of a teacher in rural or small town school 
districts. Ignorance or spite on the part of trustees 
can make the life of a self-respecting professional teacher 
unbearable. Occasionally this condition results in a 
situation like the present one at Blairmore, where wide 
attention is called to it. I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that the teachers of Alberta and of Canada will see 
justice done to their fellow teachers at Blairmore but 
what most concerns me is the fact that where a case 
like that at Blairmore is possible, there must be hundreds 
of instances where a similar attitude on the part of 
misinformed or ignorant persons. drives excellent 
educators into other walks of life.- It is imperative 
that such conditions be made impossible if the standards 
of education in Alberta are to be maintained and 
improved. 

Outside the ranks of the teachers there are numerous 
persons of intelligence and good will who sympathise 
with our ambition for improvement in education. 
Farmers, lawyers, doctors, business men, clergymen, 
and trades union men of all sorts wish us well. But, 
if an improvement in the quality of our work is to come 
about and if such improvement is to be maintained, 
the teachers of Alberta must themselves take a resolute 
lead in this matter. In this busy western country 
each of these others has the problems of his own craft 
and everyday employment to solve, and the best help 
they can hope to give is sympathetic understanding. 
The initiative must come from the teachers. 

In times of crisis like that at Blairmore we find our 
duty clear—financial and moral support must be given 
without stint until the snarl there is straightened out. 
But in the times in between we should be strengthening 
the hands of our fellow teachers and our friends in every 
possible way in the effort to improve conditions for 
teachers. We should also make it our business to 
oppose on all occasions those who belittle our work 
and cheapen it Our teachers’ motto so far as education 
is concerned must be “One for all and all for each.” 
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Gregg 


—THE SHORTHAND 
THAT CAN BE READ 


Because they could read their notes, Gregg 
writers have won the World’s Shorthand 
Championship three times since 1921. 


1921. Albert Schneider 
1923. Charles L. Swem 
1924. Charles L. Swem 


Because he could read his notes, Albert Schneider is 
now drawing a yearly salary of $6,000 as a member of the 
shorthand reporting staff of the United States Congress 


More than 150 schools in Canada and 92% of the 
high schools of the United States that teach shorthand 
teach Gregg—the shorthand that can be read. 


Sample lesson free 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco London 
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greatly appreciate many more. If you want a really good 
coat at the right price, come to, 
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Conner is a typical prairie village. At con- 
siderable sacrifice and expense’ a splendid school 
house has been erected which is well equipped and 
staffed. A perfect educational- unit would exist if 
there were no disturbing influences at work to pre- 
vent harmony and effective functioning. But, first 
of all, there exists a “cat and dog,” ‘two against 
two” factionism on the school board itself; secondly 
a small self-constituted local bureau for dissemina- 
tion of information and rumors concerning the life 
and activities of the teachers inside and outside— 
mostly outside—of school hours. This local service 
bureau also serves as a_ standing commission 
or ‘‘school for scandal” dealing with criticisms and 
complaints— generally second-hand ones it seems—from 
school children; parents of some pupils laboring against 
hereditary disability to pass examinations, and others. 
This local service bureau evidently considers it necessary 
to keep every teacher twenty-four hours out of every 
day within the field of play of powerful searchlights. 
Then there is a local newspaper editor not at all averse 
to making his columns a coward’s castle by casting 
aspersions at the teacher’s professional efficiency and 
social rectitude, etc. 


An appeal was received recently from a Consort 
teacher for a representative of the Alliance to visit that 
village and make an investigation. A petition had been 
signed by thirteen ratepayers in all—four married 
couples, a Chinaman who did not understand what he 
was signing; another who avers that he only signed it to 
get “rid’’ of the lady who importuned him to sign; 
two ladies who state they did not understand the 
petition contained the statements and implications 
embodied therein, and one other. This petition had 
been presented to the school board on August 12th 
last resulting in the board dismissing the teacher without 
even the thirty days’ notice being served. 


The wronged and libeled teacher energetically 
repudiated the false imputations and statements made 
in the petition and sought the offices of the A.T.A. to 
obtain redress. The majority of the Consort ratepayers 
appreciate fair play and as they suspected a “raw deal”’ 
had been handed to one of their teachers, a ratepayers’ 
meeting was petitioned for in order that the matter 
might be aired. This meeting was held on Friday, 
September 18th, in an overcrowded school house. 


The chairman of the board stated that previous to 
the petition only one complaint—a verbal one—had 
been made against the teacher in question: nothing that 
any board should treat seriously had even been brought 
to his notice either officially or personally, therefore he 
favored the retention of as many as possible of the old 
staff for the coming year and supported by another 
member, voted against a “fire the bunch” resolution 
of an opposing faction of two. This automatically 
defeated the resolution to engage an entirely new staff. 
It would appear from the chairman’s statement and his 
replies to questions put by the General Secretary of 
the Alliance, representing the teachers, that the local 
“investigators” forthwith developed a campaign. The 
‘“Two-against-two-isms” of the school board might 
develop into a ‘“‘three-against one” condition if only 
sufficient pressure were brought to bear against the 
“anti-firing’”’ section of the board, one or both might 
jump into the “firing” scalepan and upset the balance. 

And this is just what did happen. 
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The petition copied on page 13 was presented by a 
delegation and, as a result, according to the chairman’s 
admissions, the board decided then and there to 
dispense with the lady’s services. The General Secretary 
endeavored both at the meeting and in conversation 
with the petitioners afterwards to be made acquainted 
with any single act or incident suggestive of laxity or 
impropriety in the teacher’s conduct but not a single 
case was cited. The charges seem to have been based 
on material of this kind: “‘ Mrs. A. told me in confidence 
that Mrs. B. told her that Mrs. C. had heard that one 
evening the teacher—and so on—”’ 


“Really! Isn’t it dreadful! And she, the pattern and 
example to be followed by our own dear, innocent, 
unsophisticated sons and daughters.” 


Mr. Barnett read the inspector’s report and the 
principal’s estimate of the teacher’s ability, energy and 
earnestness in school. The principal considered her 
outside activities such as to make the teacher an asset 
to the community. He also produced class lists of 
pupils. These lists shewed that the marks obtained and 
standing of pupils given at midsummer compared 
very favorably with the marks and standing given 
the midsummer of 1924 by the previous teacher, in fact, 
if there were any differences in the standing, the pupils 
at midsummer this year did a little better than they did 
in the lower grade the year previous. The pupils who 
passed and failed in the Grade VIII examination this 
year were the same pupils whose marks entitled them to 
pass or fail in Grade VII. The predecessor’s work had 
not been adversely criticized (he was a “good, con- 
scientious teacher), his successor did just as well in 
spite of her being called upon to carry on with pupils 
who had not attained the recognized standing for 
promotion to the next grade. Yet this teacher had been 
rewarded for a year’s successful work by being made 
the subject of a libelous petition demanding her dis- 
missal. The General Secretary protested against the 
callous treatment to which the teacher had been sub- 
jected and the irresponsible and thoughtless methods 
of compilation, subscription and presentation of the 
calumnious document. He also protested against 
microscopic scrutiny of a teacher’s life, and.uncharitable 
interpretations being placed on a teacher’s recreation 
and outside activities, even though she indulge in 
dancing. He claimed that a teacher should have a right 
to live her own life and be free of danger from distorted 
statements of children. The Alliance, he said, was 
determined to protect its members from unfounded 
charges either against professional efficiency or moral 
character; and that persons making such charges would 
be compelled to substantiate them or take the con- 
sequences. Judging from the applause which followed 
the Alliance Secretary’s remarks, they met with the 
hearty endorsation of the meeting. ; 

Questioned as to how this matter could be set right, 
Mr. Barnett undertook, on the teacher’s behalf, to 
consider the matter as “closed,” provided that each 
petitioner made full retraction and withdrawal in writing 
of the petition and apology therefor; and provided further 
that the same publicity be given the retraction, with- 
drawal and apology as had been given to the petition. 
Next day the General Secretary drafted a form, given 
below, for signature of each petitioner. One person was 
away from home when called upon, four others altered 
slightly the document in the original form, as they 
reserved to themselves the right to question the phrase 
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PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 


A Practical Guide For Teachers FREE 





THE WORLD BOOK is used so extensively in the schools in every section of the country that it has 
seemed advisable to the editors and publishers to prepare this booklet of projects and problems as an aid to busy 
teachers. The aim which has been kept in mind in its preparation has been to outline typical projects and 
problems in a number of the more important branches of school instruction, and show how they can be worked 
out effectively in the schoolroom with the assistance of THE WORLD BOOK. Subjects have been chosen for 
treatment which are of vital concern to pupils in every-day life; and in their treatment it has been the plan to 
show how a knowledge of what is known in various departments of thought and action may contribute to the 
welfare of those who become possessed of this knowledge. 

In every progressive school today an attempt is made to have the pupil organize his knowledge around 
certain ideas. The more widely and thoroughly he can relate what he learns to important central subjects the 
better organized mind he will have, the more useful his knowledge will become, and the more successful he will be 
in dealing with the problems of every-day life. So in the working out of every project in this book, many fields 
of knowledge are drawn upon. The pupil is led to see that every important subject has ramifications in many 
directions, and that facts which appear at first glance to be disconnected and isolated really have intimate con- 
nections with other facts and with human welfare. As the pupil works out these projects he will have experience 
in tracing relations which otherwise he might never discover. 































A project may be an intellectual undertaking entirely, or it may be partly intellectual and partly motor. 
In the end, every project, if it is successfully worked out, will affect conduct, but it may not do so immediately. 
A pupil who enters upon the task of finding out how Sir John A. MacDonald promoted the interests of Canada, 
let us say, will be engaged in working out a project; but when he has accomplished his task, it may not immediately 
_ influence his conduct as a citizen. It is likely to do so eventually, however, if he be placed in situations in which 
the knowledge which he has gained can take effect. At any rate, the pupil will become more perfectly adjusted 
to his intellectual environment because of his study of MacDonald’s life and service, and the need of intellectual 
adjustment is just as real and just as imperative as adjustment to his physical environment. It will be as im- 
portant for a pupil to understand how MacDonald served his country as it will be for him to cultivate a garden 
in order to raise vegetables for his table. Some of those who are discussing projects in educational work are 
apparently overlooking altogether the need of ministering to the pupil's intellectual life so that he may understand 
the world in which he lives. 


A teacher who has THE WORLD BOOK and this book of projects and problems at hand can make use 
of the world’s knowledge to supplement and complete what is presented in textbooks. She can make excursions 
into interesting and important fields that are not covered by any textbooks. The projects which are presented 
her are designed to be typical and suggestive; a resourceful teacher can, if her time and energy will permit, work 
out other projects in any field or on any topic in which she may be especially interested. When pupils have gained 
some ability in going to sources for knowledge, and organizing, interpreting, and applying it, they can suggest 
projects of their own, and take the initiative in finding the sources of knowledge that relate thereto. The better 
trained and the more resourceful they are, the wider connections they can trace for any problem or project. 
There is practically no limit to the relations which can be worked out for any really important project. 


OVER 40 PROJECTS FREE—Mail Coupon Today 


W. F. Quarrie & Co. 
34 King St. East, Toronto. PRRDOe aoc weeadn cna r acebageen etek in<eks cambab thelobesaccuubenpapdewe rakiswwatets 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me FREE AND WITHOUT 
obligation on my part, a copy of ‘Projects 
and Problems,” a Practical Guide for Teachers, 
together with information concerning THE 
WORLD BOOK. 


RED pk sieeocedusdosiaticbee nas Kncenitnaneé 


DO YOU OWN THE WORLD BOOK ? 
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“careful and conscientious teacher."’ All others signed 
the document without amendment. The four full 
apologies and partial retraction are under review by 
= and the last signed form is awaited through the 
mails 


INSPECTOR’S ESTIMATE OF TEACHER 


Remarks: Miss is a capable, energetic 
and efficient teacher. She is interested in her work 
and in her pupils. She is well equipped for her work 
and is doing it well. 
General tone of school: Good, pupils quiet and orderly. 
Inspector’s estimate of teacher: Good. 
J. C. BUTCHART, 
Inspector of Schools. 


THE PETITION 


Copy of the petition, the original being in the office 

of the secretary 
July 21st, 1925. 

To the Trustees of the Consort Consolidated School 
District: 

We the undersigned, ratepayers and parents of 
children in the upper grades; do hereby request the 
trustees of the school to discharge the present teacher 
(Miss —--————-); and we make this request on the 
following grounds: 

(1) Inability of the teacher to put the work before 
the pupils in a manner that the pupils can get an idea of 
what is required of them. 

(2) No attention is given to pupils who fail to get 
this work in the time set and absolute lack of self control 
with pupils who make a request to have the work 
explained to them. 

(3) Results of the examinations show that the teacher 
is not up to standard, as with the exception of three 
pupils, all Grade VII are passed with a mark of less 
than sixty. 

(4) Conduct outside of school hours does not show 
a good example to children of the teen age; and to 
parents having children of this age, this lack of self- 
control is a serious matter. The teacher has lost the 
good will and respect of the majority of her pupils. 

(5) Results of Departmental examinations of Grade 
VIII show that only three out of a class of thirteen 


passed. 
NAMES 


C. H. Holmes. Mrs. W. A. Reid. 


W. A. Reid. Mrs. A. M. Flewelling. 
H. Keller. J. Flewelling. 

Mrs. H. Fox. J. H. Hayes. 

Mrs. G. Denny. Mrs. C. E. Holmes. 


Chas. E. Gould. 
Mrs. C. E. Gould. 


Suey Sang. 


(N.B.—The date of the petition, July 21st, 1925, 
two weeks before the departmental examination results 
were published. Some pertinent observations might be 
made.) 


THE APOLOGY SIGNED 


Consort, Alberta, 
Sept. 19th, 1925. 


Miss ——————, 
—, Alberta. 





I, ————— of the village of Consort in the Province 
of Alberta, hereby desire to withdraw and retract any 
statements, implications, innuendoes or charges made 
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against you in the petition of which I was one of the 
signators, bearing date, July 21st, 1925, which petition 
was presented to the Board of Trustees of the Consort 
-Consolidated School District of the Province of Alberta, 
No. 30, under which Board of School Trustees you 
served as teacher until midsummer, 1925. 


Notwithstanding any statements, implications, 
innuendoes or charges embodied in the petition, I now 
feel satisfied that you are an able and efficient teacher, 
capable of instructing pupils attending schools under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Education of the 
Province of Alberta, in a correct and proper ‘manner; 
that you are a careful and conscientious teacher; that 
your conduct outside of school hours, so far as my 
personal knowledge goes, has never been such as to be 
inimical to the welfare of the school children under 
your care in school; and that I consider you to be a fit 
and proper person to teach school and set a correct and 
proper example to children of ’teen age. 

Furthermore, I hereby express my sincere apology 
and regret for any results accruing from the presentation 
and publication of the petition above mentioned, which 
can be construed as being derogatory to your economic 
or professional welfare and to your character and 
reputation as a lady and a citizen. 


(Signed) ——————— 


N.B.—The Editor of the local newspaper has promised to 
rectify any wrong done the Consort teachers by pub- 
lishing in his columns personal opinions re the recent 
trouble. The General Secretary naturally refused to 
accept a private letter to the te sachers as an offset to 
injury done to them. 


The school board paid the wronged teacher one 
month’s salary as compensation and she obtained 
another school immediately. 


HOW MANY LEGS HAS A SHEEP? 


“How many legs has a sheep?” the teacher asked. 

The butcher’s small son lifted his eyes inquiringly. 
‘Please, ma’am, do you mean a live sheep or a dead 
one?” 

“Tsn’t it just the same?” said his teacher. 

‘“‘No’m,” ‘was the reply. ‘There’s a big difference. 
A live sheep has four legs. A dead one only has two; 
the two fore legs are shoulders. There are only two 
legs of mutton.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


CALGARY 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


100 COMFORTABLE ROOMS 


First Class Grill in Connection 


FREE BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS 


Chas. Traunweiser John Swan Jackson 
Prop. Manager 
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Despatches From the Blairmore Front 





"THE Blairmore schools are closed and no person 

seems to have any idea when they will be opened. 
The board is paying the wages of the teachers who are 
still employed, but who have received notice of dis- 
missal. The teachers are on hand ready to carry out 
their part of the contract. The children are running 
about the streets. The parents, for the most part, 
want the school opened, and the Department of Edu- 
cation is taking no action. 

That is the condition of affairs in this Pass town. 
The citizens, who have held a number of meetings, 
have given some plain evidence of disapproval of the 
action of the school board. 

The school board, some time during the summer, 
reduced the wages of the staff, and later on dismissed 
all of them. Some technicality was neglected and it 
was discovered that the notices would not be effective 
until well on in this month, some on September 8th 
and others not until September 15th, and others still 
later. The teachers insist that the action of the board 
even yet is not regular, but the board itself admits 
that the teachers are employed until the middle of the 
month. 

ASK FOR EXTENSION 


The board then applied to the Department of 
Education asking permission for the school board to 
extend the summer vacation, which closed on September 
Ist, to September 8th. The Department gave a sort 
of Delphic oracle reply, asserting that it was against 
the law to do anything like that, but if the board found 
it impractical to open the schools, probably the Depart- 
ment would sanction the action. 

That was the application for extension to September 
8th. The board produced the answer, interpreting it 
as a sanction of the Department for keeping the schools 
closed. 

ScHOooLs Stitt CLosED 


But now September 7th has passed and gone and 
the schools are still closed. The board, it is reported, 
has asked for a further extension of the vacation, but 
has produced no documentary evidence respecting 
the reply of the Department. 

J. W. Barnett, secretary of the Teachers’ Alliance 
of the Province, is in Blairmore in the interests of the 
teachers, and has spoken to public meetings of the 
citizens. The people se2m to be with the teachers. 

In the meantime, there is no school, and the school 
board is continuing to pay the teachers. The question 
is, what will be the next mov:. 

—Calgary Albertan. 


Alleged}—Hon. Perren Baker 


Endorses School Board 





CCORDING TO _ yesterday’s Calgary Albertan 

Hon. Perren Baker, Alberta’s Minister of Education 

expresses himself in this unreasonable manner in con- 
nection with the Blairmore school trouble: 

“T understand the Blairmore schools are being 
re-opened today,’’ Mr. Baker observed, when asked 
regarding the situation in the mining town. “The 
school board didn’t need any permission from the 


department to delay opening the schools a couple of 
weeks. As a matter of fact, school boards are required 
to keep the schools open a certain period of time each 
year and we could scarcely step in and retire a board 
because they failed to open the schools within a week 
or two after they were supposed to.”’ 

While the minister wishes to be understood that he 
is taking no sides in the Blairmore school trouble, yet 
it appears he is prepared to grant the Blairmore school 
board exceptional and illimitable powers. 

An entirely different view, more in keeping with the 
Alberta School Ordinance, is expressed by his deputy, 
Mr. J. T. Ross, who no doubt is acting upon legal 
opinion procured and who states in a recent communica- 
tion that the Blairmore schools have been kept closed 
illegally since September the Ist. 

—Blairmore Enterprise. 


The Department of Education at Edmonton has 
been advised, probably by the local school board, that 
the school has been re-opened with an efficient and 
capable staff of teachers. The board seems to be in a 
better position to judge an article on sight than any 
inspector who has sized up a teaching staff for a year. 

School board members, as public servants, are sup- 
posed to perform their duties with impartiality as far 
as the ratepayers are concerned; yet members of the 
Blairmore board are known to have used their influence 
against one ratepayer in favor of another in their efforts 
to attain their ends in the controversy that has arisen 
here. 

—Blairmore Enterprise. 





Alliance Reply to Published 
Letter of School Board 


DITOR Albertan: In view of the fact that most of 
the points mentioned in the letter of the Blairmore 
School Board, published in the issue of August 31st, 
under the heading ‘‘Blairmore School Issue Is Creating 
Much Friction,’ were answered effectively by the 
principal of the Blairmore school, it is not our intention 
to use further your valuable space in replying in detail 
to the long, labored, apologetic and plaintive epistle, 
elusive and facetious though many of the statements 
contained therein may be. However, those of your 
readers with sufficient interest and concentration to 
survive the ordeal of sifting the grain from the chaff, 
would, like ourselves, have certain outstanding im- 
pressions left upon the mind. 

(1) The Blairmore School Board is sufficiently 
sensible of its false position to adopt a defensive attitude. 

(2) The board has consistently and _ persistently 
insulted the teaching profession and teachers’ organ- 
ization and endeavored to browbeat and break the spirit 
of their teachers by forcing them to deal “‘individually”’ 
with the board. 

The letter contains two definite admissions that the 
board refused to officials of the Alliance the courtesy 
of a hearing, thus publicly taking the stand that their 
staff shall not be effective members of their professional 
organization. 

(3) All interested parties, except the majority of 
the members of the Blairmore School Board, are accused 
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of being misleading and inaccurate—untruthful—just 
insofar as they differ from the policy and actions of the 
board. Yet, no such alleged false, misleading, inaccurate 
and unfair statements are taken up and refuted in the 
letter. 

(4) The board complains that ‘efforts have been 
made to place the matter on a personal basis.” How can 
it be otherwise when the board persists in dealing with 
persons individually, rather than with the teaching body? 

(5) The implication that the Department of Educa- 
tion is championing the cause of the school board. 

We hav- the authority of the Department of 
Education to state that the Department does not intend 
to “take sides” in this issue at all. The duty of the 
Department extends to supervising the operation of 
schools and compliance with the School Act. Nothing 
has been written or said by the Department to justify 
or condemn the school board in cutting salaries or 
refusing to deal collectively with the teachers. 

(It may be here remarked that a departmental 
communication gave the school board the first rude 
jolt when the board was given the ruling that their 
procedure at first was legally questionable. The board 
was thereby compelled to make a second attempt to 
“fire” their staff in a legal and correct manner.) 

(6) The board endeavors to make your readers 
believe that the ratepayers of Blairmore as a whole 
approve of the actions and policy of the Blairmore 
School Board. 

The ratepayers’ meeting, so well attended, that 
seats in the meeting room were filled, the walls lined 
and the entrance hall packed, requested the board to 
reverse its headstrong policy, otherwise to resign. 
Furthermore, more than one member of the board 
has acknowledged that a test resignation and election 
on this issue would result in a defeat of the policy of the 
board. Ninety per cent. of the voters, at least, are 
opposed to the policy of the school board, of this the 
board is well aware, and that they are defying the 
wishes of those who elected them to a position of trust. 

(7) The board is grieved that the teachers should 
react unfavorably to a “cut” in salary. 

The statement has been published in the public 
press that two members of the Blairmore School Board 
are members of the staff of the West Canadian Collieries, 
Ltd. This company is assessed $29,000 on a piece of 
plant which cost over $130,000. This under assessment 
means an income to the school district of $1,800 less 
than would be the case were the assessment to be based 
on the actual cost of the plant. Eighteen hundred 
dollars practically coincides with the amount of the 
proposed reduction in the teachers’ salaries. 

We are in a position to state emphatically that the 
salaries paid by the Blairmore School Board are not 
higher than those generally paid in other mining towns 
of similar size in Alberta. The teachers in Blairmore 
are compelled to live at the hotel at such a figure that, 
in order to compensate them, their salaries should be 
from $200 to $300 at least, higher than anywhere else 
in Alberta. 

The Blairmore Enterprise, the only local newspaper, 
has disagreed considerably with the policy of the 
Blairmore School Board. In spite of the board’s 
charge of falseness and misleading statements against 
the local paper, we are in a position to state that the 
editor has personally, in a board meeting, challenged 
the members of the board to show wherein any of his 
published statements are misleading or inaccurate. 
The editor volunteered also to publish any rebuttal of 
any statements made by him. The challenge and offer 
met with no result. 
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The “people of the Crow’s Nest Pass” outside of 
Blairmore are not in any way involved in the dispute, 
although the chairman of the Blairmore School Board 
publishes his letter for the “benefit of the people of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass in particular. Now that the Crow’s 
Nest Pass is mentioned it is fair for us to state that the 
Blairmore School Board endeavored to inoculate the 
other Crow’s Nest Pass school boards with the “cut” 
virus, but failed miserably. 

ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
Per Joun W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, September Ist, 1925. 





Blairmore Ceachers Suing School 
Board for $15,750 Damages 


PLAINTIFFS, WHO FILED ACTION IN EDMONTON CouRT, 
‘ T. ’ 
State THEY WERE DISMISSED CONTRARY TO PRo- 
VISIONS OF PROVINCIAL SCHOOL STATUTES 


UIT for damages in the sum of $15,750 has been filed 

in the supreme court office whereby teachers of the 
Blairmore public and high schools against the Blairmore 
school board, on the grounds of unlawful dismissal. 
The action may be expected to serve as a test case 
in determining the powers of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance as against those of a school board. 

The plaintiffs, H. P. Thoreson, E. M. Fulton, W. J. 
Keith, B. E. Douglas, C. Marquis, J. Gallay, M. E. 
Rae, W. Williams, J. H. Bond, F. M. Gibeau and Fern 
Palmer allege that they have been dismissed from the 
employ of the Blairmore school board, and the school 
in question closed, contrary to the provisions of the 
provincial school statutes, and are suing collectively 
for $15,750, the total salaries of all the teachers for a 
school year, and in addition, special damages of $150 
ach for breach of contract. 


OFFERED WAGE REDUCTION 


According to the allegations made by the plaintiffs, 
the school board proposed to them in the month of 
June of this year, that they accept a reduction in their 
salaries to the extent of between ten and fifteen per 
cent. Noticés to this effect were mailed to each teacher 
individually, with a request for the signature of the 
teachers to a new contract. In reply the teachers 
stated that although contracts were signed individually 
by the teachers, in such a matter they were not em- 
powered to renew individually, and that the matter 
must be referred to the executive of the Alliance for a 
decision. 

This the board refused to do, so the teachers allege. 
Notices were again sent to the teachers that the board 
would deal with them individually if at all, and they were 
invited to attend a meeting of the board called for 
June 26th, to discuss the proposed change. 


Notice or MEETING 


According to the provisions of the school statute, 
when a school board wishes to terminate a contract 
with a teacher, the board is required to give that teacher 
two full days’ notice of a meeting which the teacher 
in question is requested to attend, when the reasons 
for the proposed termination of contract may be set 
forth. After that meeting has been held, the teacher 
must be given thirty days’ notice of the termination 
of his contract. 
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The plaintiffs allege that the meeting on June 26th 
did not meet with these requirements. A second meeting 
was called for August 7th, of which the teachers were 
notified, but at that time a number of them were out 
of town and were unable to attend. Accordingly they 
appointed a representative with power of attorney to 
act for each and all of them, whom the board refused 
to admit to its meetings, so it is alleged. 

Therefore the plaintiffs claim that their contracts 
have never been legally terminated. 

In the meantime the board has called for applications 
for an entirely new staff for the coming year, and on 
September 4th closed its school until the matter might 
be adjusted. 

Messrs. Van Allen and Simpson are solicitors for 
the plaintiffs. 


Blairmore School Reopens 





"THE Blairmore public and high schools were opened 
on Monday of this week, after being kept closed 
illegally by the board for two weeks, since the time set 
by the Act for the re-opening of school. 
The following staff has been installed: 


Mr. Norman McPherson, Milk River, principal. 
Mr. Eric Muncaster, Redcliff, vice-principal. 
Mrs. E. V. McSloy, Medicine Hat. 

Miss M. I. Hall, Olds. 

Miss R. Mooney, Islay. 

Miss H. C. Fitzgerald, Big Valley. 

Miss Dorothea Cox, Pincher Creek. 

Miss M. A. Hyson, Calgary. 

Miss Grace Lyndon, Lyndon, Alberta. 

Mr. John M. Rothney, Macleod. 

Miss Mildred McDonald, Creston, B.C. 

Mrs. E. M. Gugen, Cardston. 

The installation of the new staff was not unattended 
by crude and somewhat amusing incidents. One of 
these was the summoning of police protection—no one 
knows what for, whether to protect the children, 
the members of the old staff, the members of the new 
staff, or the members of the board. But to the many 
ratepayers gathered to witness the saddest event in the 
annals of Blairmore’s school, protection, if needed at 
all, was for the ratepayers against the wild tactics of a 
so-called board of school trustees. 

All the members of the old staff were at the school, 
to enter upon duties, but when approached by members 
of the board and informed that their services were 
no longer required they moved away peaceably. 

A very fitting sequel to the affair was the serving 
of the writ, issued by the “dismissed”’ staff, and served 
by the sheriff’s bailiff upon the chairman of the board, 
while that official was in the heat of the turmoil. 

While the ratepayers appear to be holding quiet 
in the matter, those voicing their opinions are at least 
three to one against the board’s actions. 

In connection with the re-opening ceremony, it 
might be well to state, in justice to the old teaching 
staff, that the story contained in Wednesday’s issue 
of the Calgary Albertan, which stated that the school 
was being picketed by the old staff of teachers, supple- 
mented by friendly miners and about 100 children, 
is entirely untrue. The situation has been attended 


by the utmost good order, which fact can be attested 
to by police, who cannot yet understand why they were 
ever asked to be present. 

If any picketing is being done, it is by the members 
of the school board, who have been attendant upon 
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the members of the new staff since their arrival and who 
are in sight of the school at noon and afternoon closing 
time, apparently anticipating trouble. 






Action to Horre Recognition of 
Crarhers Organization Supported 


ECLARING their unanimous endorsation of the 
action of the provincial executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance with respect to the Blairmore case 
and expressing their full approval of the executive action 
in authorizing the old staff at Blairmore to remain in 
Blairmore until they are re-instated and until the 
Alliance is recognized, the combined Calgary: locals of 
the Public School Teachers’ and High School Teachers’ 
Alliances met in the assembly hall of Macdougall 
Public School Wednesday evening. 

In addition to the resolution outlined above, the 
meeting passed a resolution agreeing to a levy to support 
the teachers at Blairmore who are the center of the 
dispute between the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance and the 
School Board of the town. 

F. Parker, president of the A.T.A., who acted as 
chairman, stated that the purpose of the meeting was 
t> obtain first-hand information from the general 
secretary-treasurer, J. W. Barnett, who had just re- 
turned from Blairmore, after making a study of the 
situation. 

Mr. Barnett gave a lengthy report to the meeting, 
pointing out that the real issue was not one of reduction 
of salaries but that the Alliance had been forced into the 
conflict by the board practically refusing recognition 
of the organization. He dealt with the various steps 
in the dispute and stated that the school board was 
illegally keeping the school closed while they had a 
fully competent staff in Blairmore under contract 
with the board since September Ist and in.a position 
to enter upon their duties. 

Mr. Barnett reported that he had addressed a 
meeting on Sunday evening in Blairmore which was 
attended by several hundred citizens. He stated that 
the meeting had been very attentive and those present 
had evidently desired to hear a full official statement 
of the facts of the case. The speaker also said that the 
audience was strongly in favor of the case put forward, 
which attitude would indicate that the ratepayers of 
Blairmore were wholly opposed to the action of the board. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barnett’s address the 
resolution outlined above was passed unanimously. 

A supreme court action in behalf of the teachers 
collectively against the board for breach of agreement 
is now pending. 

Mr. Barnett arrived in Calgary Wednesday from 
Blairmore and returned to his headquarters in Edmonton 
Thursday morning. —Calgary Albertan. 





LOCALS THROUGHOUT PROVINCE ENDORSE 
ACTION OF EXECUTIVE 


~. 
4 


News comes from Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Drum- 
heller, Lethbridge, Daysland, Youngstown, and prac- 
tically every other centre where a Local is organized, 
informing us that the members have unanimously 
endorsed the action of the Provincial Executive in the 
fight with the Blairmore School Board. In not a 
single instance has there been anything to suggest 
that the members of the A.T.A. are other than one 
hundred per cent. behind the Blairmore teachers. 
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APT. JOS. T. SHAW came from the North Shores of 
the Great Lakes—Port Arthur to be exact—to 
Calgary, where he received his early Public and High 
School education. He graduated from the State 
University of Michigan in 1909 and then taught school 
in Penhold and Calgary for four years. He was 
elected to the Calgary School Board in 1915 and served 
earnestly and well in that capacity until the following 
year, when he enlisted as a private in the University 
Battalion. He was later transferred to the 46th 
Battalion, where he served until the close of the war, 

returning home with the rank of Captain. 
In 1921 he was elected to Parliament as an Inde- 


pendent. 
* * * * 


R. W. M. DAVIDSON, B.A., was born in Prince 
Edward County, Ontario, fifty-three years ago. The 
local public school, Picton High School, St. Catherine’s 
Collegiate Institute and the Toronto University con- 
tributed in turn towards his education, which was 
completed in 1893, when he began his business career, 
with a Bachelor of Arts Degree, at the age of twenty-one. 
As newspaper reporter for the Toronto World 
and later the Toronto Star he gained a vast exper- 
ience and a training which won for him the Managing 
Editorship of the London (Ont.) News. In 1902 he 
came West and established the Calgary Albertan. 
which has flourished’ since then under his able and 
efficient management. 

Mr. Davidson always took a great interest in 
educational matters, and served on the Calgary School 
Board from 1914 until 1918. It was during his term 
of office that the School Medical Organization was 
created and the Calgary Commercial High School 
practically established. He was a member of the 
Senate of the University of Alberta from 1917 until 
1925, and it is much regretted that he is retiring this 
year. 

Mr. Davidson took an active interest in the manage- 
ment of government affairs and was elected to the 
Legislature in 1917 as the representative of North 
Calgary. He did not ‘‘run”’ in the election of 1921, 
but was again elected in the bye-election of 1923. 


* * * * 


BENNETT, HON. RICHARD BEDFORD, P.C. 

(Canada); LL.B., K.C., (Hon.) LL.D., Dalhousie 
University. Born Hopewell Cape, New Brunswick, 
3rd July, 1870, of U.E. Loyalist stock, ninth generation 
on American Continent. Educated Public and High 
Schools, New Brunswick. Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Principal Public School, Douglastown, 
N.B., 1889-90... Admitted Bar of New Brunswick 1893, 
commenced practice Chatham, New Brunswick, member 
of town and municipal councils of Northumberland, 
1896. Moved to Calgary, Alberta, 1897. Member of 
Legislative Assembly of North-West’ Territories, 1898- 
1905; Legislative Assembly of Alberta, 1909, resigned 
1911. Represented Calgary in House of Commons of 
Canada 1911-1917. Minister of Justice, 1921; Attorney 
General of Canada, 1921, resigned on defeat of Govern- 
ment and of himself in 1921. President Alberta Division 
and Member Executive Committee and Central Council 
Canadian Red Cross Society, 1914-1919. Twice repre- 
sented Canada at Geneva for League of Red Cross 
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Societies, and International Red Cross Society. Member 
of Executive Committee of Canadian Patriotic Fund 
1914-1919. Bencher of Law Society of Alberta. 
Governor of Dalhousie University. Past President 
Canadian Club. Member Royal Colonial Institute. 
Interested in educational matters, and in 1922 offered 
the sum of $500.00 to the Calgary School Board for’ 
prizes for the pupils of the Protestant and Separate 
Public Schools of Calgary. Such prizes were renewed 
in 1923, 1924, 1925 and have been for 1926. Has a very 
fine private library and his principal recreation is 
reading. 
ES * * * 


EORGE LATHAM, the Labor-Farmer candidate 

in the East Edmonton Federal Constituency, is well 
and favorably known to all the teachers in Edmonton. 
As President of the Canadian Labor Party in this city 
he has been a big factor in the unfailing support given 
by Labor to the teachers and their organization. 


He is a fearless fighter and one of the outstanding 
exponents in this Province of those great principles of 
social reform which are so closely bound up with the 
progressive teachers’ philosophy of Education. 


An education that will be economically and intel- 
lectually free is one of the central ideals for which Labor 
has always fought. In that fight a place of honor has 
been marked by destiny for the teacher. On October 
29th next the acid test of the polls will take place. 
The opportunity will be ours to record a vote in favor 
of more light and a higher social inspiration in Canadian 
politics. Incidentally it will give the teachers a chance 
to register their protest against the attack made upon 
them ifi the second issue of the Edmonton Times, the 
election paper of the Liberal party in Edmonton, in 
which they are accused of trying to dominate the 
school board and are promised a ‘“show-down”’ in the 
municipal elections. 


A LITTLE GAMBLE 


All the boys at a large preparatory school were 
assembled in the Hall. There was a deep hush. The 
Principal cleared his throat three times. 

“T regret to state,” he said at last, ““er—er—that 
five boys are reported to have indulged in a gambling 
game. The names of these boys are known to me 
personally. I will give them until 10.30 to report to 
me in my study. Failure to report will mean instant 
dismissal.’ 

By 10.30 twenty-six boys had reported to his study, 
and been dealt with. 

“Ah,” chuckled the Principal, as the last boy had 
retired, sadder and wiser, “I thought there might be 
some gambling going on.” 





HIS AFFLICTION 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile pupils that the 
poet Milton was blind. The next day she asked if any 
one could) remember what was  Milton’s — greatest 
affliction. 

“Yes'm,” replied one little fellow, “he was a poet.” 
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Editorial 





HE Canadian systems of education reek with the 
evil of inequality. Comparing conditions between 

rural and urban school districts the disparities are 
appalling when we take into consideration the tremend- 
ous number of rural schools which are closed for the 
greater portion of the year owing, generally, to one of 
two reasons: lack of adequate finances to run the schools, 
or lack of vision on the part of trustees who consider it 
a triumph to keep the school closed. Urban schools, 
better equipped, better staffed, with a teacher for every 
grade, adequate facilities for high school instruction 





furnish opportunities in the way of resident pupils or 
children of parents from rural areas financially able to 


board their offspring in urban centres, altogether out of 


proportion to those provided for the poor rural pupils. 
If these inequalities are not met in large measure then 
democracy can not succeed. Opportunity for education 
must be more universal and free. 


GREAT deal of superficial talk has been indulged 

in with respect to the proportion of outstanding 
men and women who have emerged from the ‘one 
roomed rural school house.” Recent investigations 
have proven that, in proportion to population, over 
six times as many notables are born in urban as in rural 
communities. And the reason is obvious. Denial of 
educational opportunity retards the free development of 
personality, individuality, initiative and adaptability. 
In the five richest of the United States, the average 
income is $3,356, while in the five poorest but $960. 
(Bye the bye this latter is a common offer as a maximum 
for Alberta teachers these days.) 


HE urban and rural population of the United States 

are practically equal, yet it is found that there 
are 3,000,000 illiterates in the rural areas compared 
with 2,000,000 in the urban areas. Nor is this to be 
marvelled at when the difference in educational oppor- 
tunity is noted between the rural and urban child. 
The varying income of the citizens would seem therefore 
to be dependent upon three factors: days attended, 
cost of education, quality of teachers. 


Rural Child 


SRV MMORCOG. oo oe ck sk 143 

Cost of education________- sma $40.14 

Taught by untrained teacher______._ $729.00 
Urban Child 

Days attended___- rae ie 182 

Cost of education _- ae $60.13 

Taught by trained teacher___-_-_-_- $1,653.00 


HE disparities may not be so great in Canada; 

nevertheless great inequalities in wealth and 
educational opportunities exist between provinces and 
within parts of the provinces—between rural school 
districts or municipalities—and efforts must be made to 
iron out some of these inequalities. Larger units of 
support and control such as municipal school boards; 
the institution of the blanket education tax with its more 
equitable distribution of the financial burden, will do 
much to equalize conditions over larger areas; a more 
rigid enforcement of. the school law with regard to 
continuing schools in operation; the retention, for a 
longer period, of men and women in the profession by 
more adequate remuneration and security of tenure; 
the raising of the standard for entrance to the teaching 
profession and more extended and intensive professional 
training; a pension or superannuation scheme—all 
these proposals would, without doubt, do much to 
transform our educational system. Conditions are 
tolerated today which progressive, absolute monarchies 
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would not permit. Thousands of children seldom 
darken the school house, if at all, for not more than a 
fractional part of a year, not through indifference, but 
because adequate educational facilities do not exist or 
because of failure in enforcement of the law. say 


HE statement has been made that no law is 

disregarded in Alberta as much as the Liquor 
Law—except the School Law. We are inclined to 
believe that there is a good deal of justification for the 
remark. School Boards play fast and loose with school 
terms without any apparent objection from anybody: 
for instance, school boards not infrequently go 
ahead, . irrespective of the law, arrange vacations, 
and closing of the schools to suit themselves. According 
to the School Act, it is illegal to keep the school closed 
before December 23rd or°’anuary 2nd (the winter 
vacation) or before July fst or after September Ist 
(the midsummer vacation). True, school boards may 
make representation to the Minister of Education who has 
power and authority to grant permission to “rural’’ 
school boards to extend the winter vacation, but not 
beyond four weeks. 


HE Minister of Education has no judicial function 
whatever in connection with the opening and 
closing of schools except in this one particular. The 
School Law is very specific and definite but seldom 
observed when a school board desires to save paying a 
month’s salary to the teacher or in some other way save 
the board expense or inconvenience. Close school first, 
ask permission afterwards—if permission is ever sought 
at all—is the common practice of school boards. 
CT WOULD surprise many people if they knew how few 
rural boards ever seek permission of the Minister to 
extend the winter vacation. Schools are closed both in 
summer and winter apparently, without any censure. 


OT that the Department is altogether to be blamed. 

The impracticability is apparent of keeping all rural 
schools open owing to inclemency of the weather, or 
in the drought stricken areas to lack of funds. Further- 
more, the official recognition in the past of summer 
schools or winter schools, must obviously make it 
difficult for the Department to enforce rigid observance 
of the School Law, but only as far as rural schools are 
concerned. However, now that the teacher supply is 
adequate, the Department can not be too insistent and 
firm in enforcement of the School Act in this regard. 
A constant ‘checking up”’ on unlawful closing of schools 
should be done by the Department. The word 
“impracticable”’ should disappear entirely from official 
vocabulary when dealing with this matter and energetic 
reproof followed by legal action should be certain unless 
the operation of the school were proven ‘‘impossible.”’ 
If all schools were ordered open for the longest possible 
period during each year the unemployed teacher would 
be a rarity. Closing of school, except during the 
legally authorized vacations is bad, not only for the 
school children, but it is a large factor in creating an 
over supply of teachers with the resultant lowering of 


our status. 
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T MAY be urged, with some show of reason, that 

compliance with the School Law is impossible in certain 
of the pioneer districts where travel to and from school 
is impossible during the greater part of the winter; or 
where repeated crop failures have made it impossible to 
collect enough taxes to operate the school throughout the 
entire year; nevertheless it does not necessarily follow 
that, generally speaking, school boards are impressed by 
serious dereliction of duty in not operating the school 
for every possible teaching day through the entire year, 
or that drastic action should not be taken by the 
Department of Education without fail when it is found 
that a school has been closed without notifying the 
Department previous to its closing; and if, after investi- 
gation, it be manifest that every possible means had 
not been adopted to keep the school in operation, then 
prosecution of the guilty members of the school board 
should be ordered. This looseness, lack of definiteness 
in enforcing compliance with the School Act makes it 
very difficult for the Department to take any stand at 
all in cases where a real definite command is essential. 


LAIRMORE is a case in point. The Blairmore 

School Board, evidently well informed as to the 
generally understood laxity of the authorities in regard 
to rural schools, considered that they might take 
advantage of this laxity and close a large town school 
even, and make it work in their interests while fighting 
the Alliance. Which was a correct surmise. The Board 
kept the school closed for a couple of weeks in September, 
By so doing they prevented the staff from again darken- 
ing the doors of the Blairmore school. They knew these 
teachers to be competent and popular and that the 
contrast between them and the newly engaged teachers 
might be too obvious, even to the school children, if 
the former left the school one day and the latter entered 
the next. It did not matter to the members of the 
Board—these rabid economists—that the old staff were 
still under contract to teach and that they would have 
to be paid and that other people’s—the ratepayers’— 
money was being paid without any value in return, 
whatsoever, being received.‘‘ No!” said they. “ Let’s 
write the Department about it, tell them our ireubles, 
ask them to help us out; and when we get the Minister’s 
acquiescence to close the school, we can bawl through 
the megaphone the glorious news that the All-powerful 
is on our side.’’ The long looked for reply arrives. 
“Here you doubting Thomas’’ says the arch lover of 
law and order, “what did I tell you?’”’ Anybody with 
ordinary ‘horse sense’ can read between the lines. 
The letter says, ‘we can’t give you permission to do what 
we have no authority to authorize, but we undertake to 
emulate Nelson by placing the telescope to the blind 
eye.’ Hurrah! Let us act accordingly.” 


HE Department, on second thought, comes to the 
conclusion that what was interpreted as official 
connivance at law breaking had better be rectified toute 
de suite. Consequently a second communication was 
sent to the School Board definitely stating that the 
extension of the midsummer vacation beyond September 
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Ist was illegal. This letter was kept secret and even 
withheld from the notice of a member of the Board. 
But the damage .had been done. The Board acted in 
accordance with their interpretation of the first letter 
and decided to ‘‘take a chance” by ignoring the second 
letter. It transpires that the Board ran no risk: The 
end—breaking the Alliance—justifies the means— 
breaking the law. 





* * * * 


HAT has this cost the Blairmore ratepayers in 
dollars and cents alone? 





Salary of 13 teachers for 9 days_____. $834.75 

Loss of Government Grant. (N.B. By 

closing schools from September Ist to 

September 14th, it makes it impossible 

for the Blairmore School to operate more 

than 192 days during the year 1925.) 

11 public school rooms at 90 cents per day 

a ao ea Oe. ... § 79.20 

2 high school rooms at $3.00 per day__._- $ 48.00 
$961.95 


In addition to the above there is another item 
difficult to approximate. Several of the teachers 
recently appointed contracted to teach on different 
dates between September Ist and September 14th, 
and, therefore, will expect payment from the date of 
engagement. Perhaps, at least $500 more is a reasonable 
approximation, making $1,500 unnecessary expendi- 
ture already. Again the over $200 petty cash— 
phones, wires, postage, etc.—expended during mid- 
summer would be charged by any reputable accountant 
to ‘“‘Ratepayers No Return Account.” The end is not 
yet. How much have lawyers’ charges totaled already? 
Add this on. A lover of wagers would jump at a chance 
to bet 10 to 1 that more money has been spent already in 
fighting the Alliance than the total amount of the 
“contemplated” cut. 

* * * oo 
HE credit side of this ratepayers’ “No Return 
Account”’ shows as follows: 

(1) 13 teachers engaged after three strenuous 
months’ efforts. 
(2) 13 teachers living in Blairmore qualifying for 
distinguished (?) service medal. (Correspondence 
courses in fraternity, loyalty to one’s profession, 
underbidding and achievement of popularity— 
all given by the school board members free of charge, 
not chargeable to this account.) ‘ 

(3) An unenviable notoriety of the Blairmore 

School Board as a corporate body. 

(4) Satisfaction at being able to defy a dissatisfied 

electorate. 

(5) A dislocated school. 


* * * * 


T is a splendid testimony to the loyalty of teachers 
to their organization and the solidarity of the teaching 
profession when it takes a Board in dispute with the 
A.T.A practically three months to collect from the 
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30,000 teachers in Canada a residue of 13 teachers 
willing to replace 13 others making a stand for justice 
and respect for the teaching body. The Blairmore case is 
an amazing example of splendid esprit-de-corps and gives 
answer to those who sometimes are inclined to question 
whether or not teachers as a body can, or know how to 
“play the game.’’ As a member of the Edmonton 
Public School Local at a recent meeting, put it: 
“Blairmore School Board should be thanked for giving 
the teachers of Alberta a chance of showing what they 
are worth.”” The unity of the locked out teachers; 
the determination of their fellow teachers to “stand 
by;” the general refusal of teachers of standing to take 
service with a Board in dispute with their professional 
organization, as is evidenced by the endless chain of 
appointments and cancellations of applications; the 
refusal of many qualified teachers to succumb to the 
temptation to get work ‘‘at home’’—all these evidences 
of loyalty, solidarity, fraternity, good sportmanship, 
furnish grounds for intensest gratification. 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ROCKIES 
When my scholars have saddled their horses, 
And the last child has hit the trail, 
And with cornbroom I’ve whisked round the schoolroom, 
And the light is beginning to fail, 


Then I thankfully close the log school-house, 
With a prayer that the work has been blest, 
And, alone in the hallowing silence, 
I drink in the moment of rest. 


And I watch while the fast creeping shadows 
Chase gold from the bare eastern hills, 
Whilst the sky, opalescent, turquoise, 
With the magic of fall sunset fills. 


But, see! Westward a beckoning glory 
Speeds my feet up the darkening height, 

And my heart gives a high leap of pleasure 

As the Rockies, grey-grim, come in sight. 


With their snow-caps embroidered in colour, 
And the world flung far down at their feet, 

Whilst the soft rounded hills which approach them, 
Seem to make an obeisance meet. 


Through the brushwood come holiest breeze, 
Is this Peace, born on angel's wings? 

That Peace that’s beyond understanding, 
Which eases our taut, worn heart-strings? 


Yes, when homeward I turn in the twilight, 
My burdens have all rolled away. 
When I was alone on the hill-top, 
My Maker was walking that way. 
—F, M. Leeming 


WELCOME RELIEF 
“Well, young woman, so you have graduated?” 
Tes. 
“Chock full of wisdom and erudition, eh? What 
will you do first?” 
“Plunge right into the silly -season.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Hitth Aunual Conventinn--Canadian Ceachers’ Hederation 





Toronto, Aucust 10TH, 1925 





REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


LT.-COL. W. C. MICHELL, M.C., B.A. 


To the Members of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 


Steady progress and quiet consolidation have marked 
the year 1924-25. The report of the Secretary will 
undoubtedly show a satisfactory increase in member- 
ship. No serious disturbances have arisen in any 
of the provinces. This is the result of a better under- 
standing of our aims and ideals. At the outset our 
organization encountered much opposition from the 
mistaken belief that our sole object was to raise salaries. 
The falsity of this view is now generally recognized, 
for our chief activities have been concerned with edu- 
cational surveys, reasonable security of tenure, the 
raising of professional and non-professional qualifications, 
the establishment of satisfactory superannuation 
schemes, interchange of teachers between the provinces, 
etc. The public is beginning to realize that we have 
at heart the highest interests of true education. 


During the year frequent messages of encouragement 
have been sent by me to all the provinces. My public 
addresses have been confined to the localities of Ontario 
where weakness was manifest. The reports will probably 
show that our position is now much stronger. 


When the special committees have reported their 
activities and brought in their recommendations, I 
trust that many of the vexed questions will find a 
happy solution. 

Much time was spent in an attempt to complete 
arrangements for special Convention trains from the 
East and West. The plan proved to be not feasible as 
large numbers of the teachers wished to come to Ontario 
at a much earlier date, that their holidays might be 
unbroken. 


Nova Scotia, I trust, will be admitted to member- 
ship at this meeting. This will mean added strength 
and a_ greater opportunity for usefulness. New 
Brunswick should soon follow, so that the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation would embrace all Canada. A 
real welcome awaits both these provinces. The 
advisability of holding the next Convention at 
Charlottetown should be carefully considered so that 
the teachers from Western and Central Canada may 
have an opportunity of gaining an accurate and intimate 
knowledge of our Maritime Provinces. The advantages 
of such knowledge cannot be over-estimated. Trade 
between the provinces must be stimulated. This 
should tend to lessen unemployment and remove 
commercial depression. The teachers can disseminate 
this policy more effectively and permanently than any 
other class of citizens. 

A bright future for the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration is assured if the present unity among the 
members is maintained, and the officers adhere to the 
safe and sane conservative policy that has prevailed 
since its foundation. 

In closing I would be remiss in my duty if I failed 
to pay tribute to the conscientious and painstaking 
work of our efficient Secretary, Mr. Elliott, and to the 
untiring energy of the chairman of the Programme 
Committee, Dr. E. A. Hardy, who with representatives 
of the Teachers’ Council of Toronto, have laboured 
long and unceasingly to ensure the success of our Annual 
Meeting. 

To the Members of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, I desire to express my sincere appreciation of 
the honour conferred upon me in electing me to the 
highest position in their gift. The confidence of my 
fellow-teachers will be an unfailing source of pleasant 
memories. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
G. J. ELLIOTT, M.A. 


To the President, Executive and 
Members of Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 


The year just closed has been marked by an absence 
of the spectacular. No difficulty has assumed propor- 
tions to demand Dominion-wide attention. No endeavor 
has called for Dominion-wide co-operation. Yet each 
province presents its own difficulties and each provincial 
organization is working earnestly to solve its own par- 
ticular problem. 


Progress and success is indicated by the fact that 
our teachers are taking a larger share in public life; 
our organizations are being taken much more seriously 
by School Boards, while our teachers themselves are 
taking a greater pride in the profession. This is indeed 
reason for satisfaction, for it is not our work but what 
we think of our work that kills or makes alive. 


Time was when a teacher, away from home, made 
little boast of his profession; now men and women of 
other callings are not unwilling to travel on teachers’ 
specially-conducted trains. 


We began the year with nine affiliated organizations. 
Since then two provincial organizations, according 








to published accounts of their Conventions, have 
decided to unite with us. Formal applications has been 
received from the Saskatchewan Secondary Teachers’ 
Association, and I am hoping to hear from Nova Scotia 
at this Convention. 

Of these ten organizations, eight hold their Annual 
Conventions during Easter week, the exceptions being 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation—which 
meets between Christmas and New Year, and the 
Quebec Association which meets in October. Of these, 
five have a graduated fee and five a flat rate. 

(Summary of fees to be tabled.) 

Our membership has increased about 20 per cent., 
Ontario being responsible for the greater part of this 
growth. We now number somewhat over 15,000. 

One of the gratifying features of this year’s work 
has been the attention given the Normal School students, 
and the way in which these teachers-in-training have 
responded. We may expect much from their young 
enthusiasm and their energetic co-operation. 

‘From more than one province has come the state- 
ment that there is, at present, a surplus of teachers. This 
situation calls for careful consideration, well-balanced 
judgment and sane action. 
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Just here I might mention that during the year 
the attention of your Secretary was drawn to the 
activities of an organization which claims to have 
brought a large number of teachers to Western Canada. 
As we have in these provinces a surplus of locally trained 
teachers, a protest was deemed in order. This protest 
appeared to have had some effect but, recently there 
have appeared various newspaper reports of appeals 
being made on strong sentimental and patriotic grounds 
to young men and women of the Old Land, urging 
them to come to Canada and engage in the teaching 
profession. 


Believing that the effect of such reports upon the 
minds of trustees and teachers is prejudicial to the 
best interests of education, and that these volunteers 
are being led to believe that in Canada there are many 
communities where children have little or no educational 
privileges because of a lack of teachers; I would suggest 
that this Convention take such action as will put Old 
Country teachers in possession of the true facts of the 
case. 


During the year considerable thought has been 
given to the Edinburgh Convention of the World 
Federation of Teachers, and credentials from the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation have been issued to 21 
official delegates, 12 alternate delegates, and 9 partici- 
pating representatives. 


Committees have been dealing with the following 
questions and reports will be presented in due course, 
Viz. : 
- Bureau of Statistics on Educational Costs. 
Provincial Interchange of Teachers. 
Dominion Registration of Teachers. 
Annual or Biennial Conventions. 

A Dominion Educational Magazine. 
Contracts. 
Pensions. 


I might speak of the difficulty experienced in 
endeavoring to keep the provincial organizations in touch 
with one another, and express the hope that conditions 
in this respect may improve, as undoubtedly they will, 
when we all realize the necessity of co-operation, even 
when there are no clouds in the sky. 


A minor difficulty has appeared in the method 
of calculating the per capita fee. This was referred 
to by Mr. Charlesworth at last year’s Convention, and 
I would suggest that the matter be referred to a 
committee. 


May I urge each delegate present to see to it that 
the various provincial and local organizations are fully 
informed in regard to the aims of the C.T.F., its limi- 
tations and its accomplishments. Many of our teachers 
are painfully unaware of our work. Let us lighten 
the darkness! 


In conclusion let me thank the members of the 
Executive for the co-operation accorded me during 
the past year. Particularly do I appreciate the fine 
spirit of leadership of our President. Given a con- 
tinuance of existing conditions in our organization the 
day is at hand when the C.T.F. will exercise a mighty 
influence in advancing the interest of education in 
every province, thereby making for that unity of com- 
munities and provinces that will make possible Canada’s 
largest contribution to the welfare of our Empire and 
the peace and prosperity of the word. 








IMPRESSIONS OF THE CANADIAN TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION CONVENTION 
BY MR. E. H. LOCK 


HE most striking impression that the session of 

the C.T.F. Convention left on me was the evidence 
of unity that has grown up among the teachers of the 
Dominion.. The twenty-five delegates gathered around 
the table in the Senate Chamber of Simcoe Hall were, 
for the most part, strangers to one another. Coming 
from all parts of the Dominion, they represented very 
different educational systems and varied industrial 
and social conditions. These various conditions were 
necessarily reflected in the different opinions of the 
delegates, and each province seemed to advocate a 
distinct and characteristic policy. Yet, in spite of these 
differences, there was apparent from the very beginning 
an earnest desire to find common ground. There 
was an eagerness on the part of the delegates from 
one province to understand the problems in another 
province as matters that concerned themselves. It was 
apparent that the East was vitally interested in the 
West and had a wider sympathy for and clearer under- 
standing of the newer parts of the Dominion. All had 
something to learn from one another. Thus the ex- 
change of ideas that resulted from the discussion’ of 
each provincial report was the’ most interesting and 
illuminating part of the sessions. It was this intimate 
mingling of thought, of question and answer, of criticism 
and elucidation, that was one of the most worthwhile 
discussions of the Convention. By such exchange of 
ideas the professional consciousness of the teachers of 
Canada is being crystallized into concrete expression. 
By such means the profession is gradually shaping 
the fundamental basis of its aims, and is formulating 
very definite concepts of what is needed in the improve- 
ment of the status and dignity of the teacher. 


The seriousness of purpose and business like pro- 
cedure was another very striking characteristic of the 
meetings. A group of strangers coming from such 
widely separated districts and such different environ- 
ments might well be excused if they required con- 
siderable time to come to a working understanding. 
But teachers have learned to talk a common language; 
they have invented a terminology and a technique 
universally understood by the initiated. No body of 
people could speak more to the point, or waste less 
time, than did the teachers in convention at Toronto. 
No organization similar to the C.T.F. plans its business 
as definitely and keeps as closely to its plans when 
made and finishes as promptly on schedule. But after 
all, this increased efficiency and harmony is only a 
further evidence of a real unity among the teachers’ 
organizations of Canada. 


C.T.F. ENDORSES REGISTER OF TEACHERS 


A.—TueE REGISTER 


1. That the Dominion registration of teachers is 
feasible and advisable. 


2. That the first three years’ registration should 
be under the direction of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. After that time on a petition of fifty per 
cent. of the registered members, control may be vested 
in a council or other body elected by the registered 
teachers. The C.T.F. should work out the procedure 
for such an election. 
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3. That there should be a record of each registered 
teacher kept on file at a central office, showing academic 
and professional training, teaching experience, and such 
other information as may be called for by resolution 
of the controlling body, and that a duplicate copy of 
the file be sent to the applicant. 

4. That a certificate of registration should be issued 
good for seven years and renewable on application 
without charge. The applicant may add to his registry 
at any time on payment of a nominal fee. 

5. That registration may be cancelled for cause 
but only after the person concerned has had a full 
opportunity of defending the case. 

6. That the names, professional addresses and 
registry numbers should be published annually, but all 
other information shall be considered confidential. 


B.—QUALIFICATIONS OF APPLICANTS 
1. That applicants for full registration should give 
evidence of: 
(a) Professional spirit. 
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(b) Academic standing. 

(A minimum of three years High School work 
beyond Grade VIII.) 

(c) Professional standing. 

1. Permanent Certificate and five years’ suc- 
cessful experience after receiving same, or 

2. One year’s Normal School training, or its 
equivalent, permanent certificate, and three 
years’ successful experience after receiving 

same, or . 

3. Two or more years’ Normal School train- 
ing, or its equivalent, permanent certificate, 
and one year’s successful experience after 
receiving same. 

2. That the fee for registration should accompany 
application and should be one single payment of five 
dollars or such amount as shall be determined from 
time to time by the governing body. The fees shall be 
used to defray necessary expenses of registration and 
the balance held in trust by the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation until a Registration Council has been 
organized. 


Alberta President's Contribution to Debate on Bivision of C.0.%. into Sections 


R. PRESIDENT: This question has been con- 
sidered by the Alberta delegation and at the 
outset I am prepared to say that we sympathize very 
much with the point of view as expressed by the dele- 
gates from Saskatchewan. Being from the West, we 
appreciate their point of view, for our difficulties are very 
much like theirs. At the same time we are a little 
fearful of the possible difficulties which might arise 
should such a resolution pass. In Alberta we are not 
in the habit of sitting on the fence. We usually say 
what we mean and generally there is no doubt as to 
where we stand. However, with regard to this par- 
ticular question we are prepared to listen to arguments 
both for and against and on the basis of these arguments 
will be prepared to vote when the time comes. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to refer to a remark made by my friend Mr. Campbell, 
the delegate from Quebec. In the course of his speech 
against this resolution he made the statement that the 
moral support of the East would always be with the 
Western teachers in their demands. Now, sir, we are 
here to state definite facts and we are getting rather 
tired of such statements which mean very little. I 
say we are tired of the talk of moral support and what 
the West needs in time of trouble is definite financial 
support. From the West we send large sums of money 
to the C.T.F. and we must -have something tangible 
in return. The delegates from Alberta are prepared 
to say here and now, that if a vote of all the teachers 
were taken at the present time it is doubtful if a majority 
would favor continuing in the C.T.F. This would 


be very regrettable for the C.T.F. is doing a splendid 
work though little known. The failure in the past 
to give more practical help is undoubtedly the cause 
of that apathy. The Western viewpoint must be 
considered from the point of view of practical sympathy 
or the C.T.F. will fail to function. I would here like 
to prove my point by a simple illustration. In Calgary 
recently a teacher was unfortunately killed by an auto- 
mobile. The next day I was accosted by a teacher and 
asked if the teachers would be sending a wreath. 
“Certainly,” was my reply. ‘The Alliance has already 
ordered one.” That met with his approval, whereon 
I asked ‘‘Have you joined our organization?” His 
reply was ‘‘No.’”’ That is moral support, Mr. Chairman, 
and is of no use to us, as an organization. With regard 
to the resolution, the Alberta delegates are prepared 
to hear arguments and will render a decision based on 
those arguments. 

Dr. Harpy: With your permission, Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the delegate from Calgary what 
he means by moral support as tendered by the C.T.F. 
Is the action of sending $5,000 from the East to the 
West moral support? Was the keeping of a teacher 
for ten months moral support? and other means of 
assistance sent by Eastern teachers to the West? Is 
that only to be considered as moral support? 


Mr. President. In answer to Dr. Hardy, I beg leave 
to say that if a strong organization has $100,000 to 
dispose of, and only gives a matter of $5,000, that, in 
my estimation, is moral support. 


C.C.F. Wiewed through Eastern Press 


THE CANADIAN TEACHERS 


N° MORE important gathering has ever been held 

in Toronto than the Federation of Canadian 
Teachers. Perhaps the Vice-President, Mr. R. E. Howe, 
is too despondent in his view of the grown-up people 
when he says that it is useless to attempt to educate them 
because they are hidebound in their opinions. But, 
of course, we cannot expect the adult mind to be as 
plastic as that of youth, and the teacher, if allowed 
reasonable freedom, has unusual opportunities of dealing 
with the more flexible material. 





Mr. Howe would have the children educated in the 
national rather than the provincial point of view. It 
is true that in the broad sense all good teaching is 
patriotic because it means the development of the 
greatest of the resources of Canada. But it would be 
well upon all convenient occasions to impress upon 
children the opportunities of the country they live in 
and the responsibilities which these involve, Canadian 
history is full of inspiration for good citizenship. In 
less than two years the sixtieth anniversary of Confedera- 
tion will be celebrated. The movement leading up to 
Confederation lasted three years, and there is more than 
one event that might be chosen to teach school children 
the history of that period. —Toronto Globe 














A GOOD MOVE BY THE TEACHERS 


PART from the general benefit which must accrue 
from the mutual interchange of views when dele- 
gates engaged in a common life work assembled in con- 
vention from all parts of Canada, the meeting of the 
Canadian Federation of Teachers has a worth-while 
accomplishment to its credit this year with the adoption 
of the resolution yesterday urging the adoption of a 
uniform standard of contract. 

This is a reform in the profession which The Star 
has consistently and continually advocated. Its 
greatest benefit will be felt in the Western provinces, 
where the school trustees are too often men without 
either training or aptitude for the responsible office to 
which they are elected. That a province of Canada was 
forced to place on its statute book a law providing that 
one of the essential qualifications of a School Trustee 
should be an ability to read and write is a damning 
indictment of the machinery which the country provides 
for the selection of its teachers. Moreover there have 
been glaring examples, especially in the prairie provinces, 
of teachers dismissed to satisfy the whim of some trustee 
or to give place to another who is given the post for 
nepotism or because he or she will work at a lower 
salary than the teacher displaced. 

There can be no hope of improving the personnel 
of the teaching profession in any material degree until 
the teacher feels a sense of security of tenure, and the 
only grounds for dismissal. after a contract has been 
entered into.should be incompetence, neglect of duty or 
misconduct. Moreover, there should be a court of 
appeal to which the teacher can apply in case of dis- 
missal, whose hearings should be in public and where 
the teacher should have an opportunity of meeting and 
replying to the accusers. If the adoption of a standard 
contract accepted by the various provinces can accom- 
plish these things, the convention of 1925 will have made 
a most valuable contribution to the cause of education 
inthiscountry. The fact that Mr. R. E. Howe, principal 
of the Westmount High School, and a prime mover in all 
that promotes the advancement of his profession, has 
been elected president of the Federation for the ensuing 
year gives promise of an increased usefulness and an 
even greater vitality to that organization. 

—Montreal Star. 


CHILDREN OF CANADA PROPERLY EDUCATED 
ARE HOPE OF FUTURE 


OT until the children of Canada are educated 
nationally rather than provincially; not until sec- 
tional discords give way to the harmony of Dominion- 
wide sympathies. and _ interests, will a national 
outlook—the hopes of statesman and commoner alike— 
be achieved. It is in vain to attempt to educate the 
adult citizens of Canada to a new point of view; only 
one avenue of possibility opens: the school room. 
That, in brief, was the import of a stirring message 
brought by R. E. Howe, Vice-President of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, to the delegates and hosts of 
that body, following a dinner tendered by the Board 
of Education, in the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, last 
evening. Responding to the toast of ‘Our Guests,” 
Mr. Howe stated that it was the proudest moment. of 
his life to stand before them, representing between 
15,000 and 20,000 Canadian teachers. Five or six years 
ago he was a humble school teacher, with no vision 
beyond the borders of his own province, knowing and 
‘aring little for the educational and other welfare of 
the rest of the Dominion. Following his association 
with the Federation, he had travelled several times 
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from coast to coast studying the possibilities of an 
enormous country, and trying to understand its diffi- 
culties. 

He had heard regrets expressed in. the Maritimes for 
their inclusion in Confederation; he had seen Quebee 
and Ontario “eyeing each other”; he had found the 
West troubled over its peculiar problems Something 
had to be done, and be done quickly, to bring these 
elements into closer touch and understanding. 


GROWN-UPS ARE HOPELESS 

“It is useless to try to attempt to educate the 
grown-up people of Canada,” he said. ‘‘They are so 
hidebound to their political, religious and other views 
that .a change is too much to expect. The only way 
out is to interest and educate our children nationally 
rather than provincially. What is the object of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation? There, in a nutshell, 
is the answer. It is impossible, absurd, to look upon 
the Federation as anything in the way of a union.” 
It was ridiculous to think of trying to impose similar 
financial responsibilities upon Prince Edward Island, 
say, and upon Ontario. The main object was to bring 
in closer contact those persons occupying key positions, 
so far as the future of the country was concerned— 
the teachers.” 

Finr TriBuTE TO TEACHERS 

“‘T believe there is no body of people on earth that 
are giving of themselves, of their nervous energy, of 
their very life, more freely and with less thought of 
what they are going to get out of it than are the teachers 
of Canada, and, for that matter, of the rest of the world,” 
declared Mr. Howe in conclusion. 

Chairman W. C. McBrien presided at the function, 
and in his opening remarks extended cordial greetings 
to the out-of-town delegates. It was with great regret 
that he noted the absence of W. C. Mitchell, President, 
through illness. The country owed more to its teachers 
than perhaps to any other group or profession; not so 
much for the actual academic instruction given, but for 
the instilling in the minds and hearts of the children 
of a true spirit of patriotism. 

Mayor Foster spoke on behalf of the City of Toronto, 
surveying in brief the features of its civic life, with special 
reference to its grants to education. Trustee F. B. 
Edmunds, as Chairman of the Finance Committee 
on the local board, reminded the delegates that Toronto's 
position with regard to salaries was a rather happy one, 
and he hoped that its example would be followed in 
other places. E. H. Lock of New Westminster, B.C., 
on behalf of the guests, thanked the Board and the 
City of Toronto for their open-handed generosity. and 
fine hospitality. —Toronto Telegram 


SESSIONS ARE BEGUN 


The regular sessions of the Federation opened 
yesterday morning in the Senate Chamber, Simcoe Hall, 
with an attendance of twentiy-three official delegates— 
three from each of the provinces, with the exception 
of Nova Scotia, which sent one, and New Brunswick, 
which is not yet a member. 

Addresses of weleome were heard from Hon. George 
S. Henry, Acting Premier, who stressed the need of 
selection before sending pupils on to secondary schools 
and, ultimately, professions; Controller Donald Mac- 
Gregor, representing the city; Trustee Mrs. W. E. 
Groves who believed that education should be a vehicle 
of life rather than a eramming of the mind; Dean C. H. 
Mitchell, on behalf of the University of Toronto; and 
Dr. E. A. Hardy, President of the Toronto Teachers’ 
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WOMEN’S OPINION OF 
OSTEOPATHY 

“Alice 8S. Cutler, M.D., states that 
in her capacity as Medical Examiner 
for the Y.W.C.A. of Los Angeles, . 
California, she has examined over 1200 
women and girls for gymnasium work, 
and being interested in their outside 
medical atteridants, she asked each of 
them who her family physician was. 
Here is the list: 722 go to Osteopaths, 
183 go to Christian Science practition- 
ers, 125 go to the regular Medical 
profession, 120 go to Chiropractors.” 
Quoted from the Reed and Carnick 
Medical Quarterly. 

Mrs. J. B. Foraker, wife of the 
noted Ex-Senator J. B. Foraker of Ohio, 
says: “If Dr. Still, the discoverer of 
Osteopathy, did nothing more than 
what he did for suffering women-kind, 
his name would deserve recognition in 
the Hall of Fame.”’ | 
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Council, who paid tribute to the high standards set by 
the women teachers of the province. 

W. C. Mitchell, President, in his annual report 
pointed to the steady progress and quiet consolidation 
which had marked the past year. Better understanding 
of the mission of the Federation had resulted in greater 
confidence, and a recognition that the alarmists’ view 
of the Federation as a salary-raising organization had 
been entirely false. 

Teachers are taking a greater pride in their pro- 
fession, declared G. J. Elliott, Secretary-Treasurer, 
in his report. The membership had increased to more 
than 15,000, Ontario showing the greatest growth 
during the year He noted the fact that recently 
efforts had been made by certain organizations to bring 
out teachers from the Old Country to be placed in the 
West, while there was already a surplus of locally trained 
teachers. 


REPORTS FROM PROVINCES 


Provincial reports and the discussions arising there- 
from occupied most of the morning and afternoon 
sessions The British Columbia Federation told of its 
undertaking of an educational survey which dealt with 
administration, organization, curricula, rural and tech- 
nical education, finance, tenure, and the like. “Salaries 
have been well maintained up to the present,” said the 
report, “but there are a few boards who think the time 
opportune for bringing about reductions.” 

The average teaching life of a Saskatchewan teacher 
is less than three years, said M. J. Coldwell, reporting 
for that province. ‘‘They get married?’’ asked some 
one. ‘Some of them,” came the answer, “but, on the 
other hand, a very large number do not.’’ Economic 
conditions in the province had driven many of the 
best teachers from the profession; remuneration was 
not comparable to service given. Other reasons for 
this constantly shifting scene were: injustice in accepting 
applications from teachers of short-term training rather 
than from those with full-term training; the financial 
depression due to natural economic distress, caused by 
artificially imposed economic disadvantages under which 
the agriculturists were struggling. 


’ 


West, “DeEsPorILED CHILD’ 


“We don’t agree with the dictum that the West 
is the spoilt child of Confederation; we believe that the 
West is the despoiled child,” said Mr. Coldwell. G. 
G. Ballard’s report for the Saskatchewan Secondary 
Teachers’ Association said that, while several cases of 
rank injustice in the treatment of teachers by boards 
had been reported, that organization, with its small 
membership, was as yet unable to grapple with trustees 
who “treat their faithful, hard-working employees as 
hardly a business house in Canada would treat its 
lowliest servant.” 


OrrFiciaAL List OF DELEGATES 


The official list of delegates is as follows: British 
Columbia—E. H. Lock, Miss N. M. McKillicap, A. 8. 
Matheson. Alberta—J. W. Barnett, W. W. Scott, 
W. Parker. Saskatchewan—M. J. Coldwell, Miss Edith 
Pilbeam, Miss J. E. Walls, M. Ballard. Manitoba— 
A. C. Campbell, E. K. Marshall, Miss H. Manwaring. 
Ontario—Miss H. E. Carr, A. E. Bryson, Dr. E. A. 
Hardy. Quebec—E. M. Campbell, R. E. Howe (Vice- 
President of the Canadian Federation, and Acting 
Chairman), and Miss J. M. Norris. Nova Scotia 
(unofficial)—Mrs. Nina Davidson. Prince Edward 
Island—Herbert Yeo, Louis Wayne and Cecil Brehaut. 
Winnipeg—G. J. Elliott, Secretary-Treasurer. 








SALARY CUTS TO TEACHERS NOT LIKELY 


BUSINESS conditions in British Columbia, and the 

spirit of the people there, are such that there is 
very little danger of a reduction in teachers’ salaries, 
according to a statement made by E. H. Lock at this 
afternoon’s session of the Teachers’ Federation. In only 
one or two districts were there any indications of a ten- 
dency to reduce; that tendency was due entirely to the 
number of local girls and boys who wanted to teach 
and make their homes there. 


MAINTAINED IN WEST 


The discussion arose out of H. Charlesworth’s report 
on the British Columbia Federation, in which he 
observed: i 

“Salaries have been well maintained up to the 
present time, but there are a few boards who think 
the time opportune for bringing about reductions.” 

George M. Ritchie, principal of the Duke of Con- 
naught School, Toronto, asked for an expression of 
opinion from B.C. delegates regarding salaries. Were 
the general conditions such that cuts were imperative? 
Windsor had previously forecasted reductions. ‘ Not 
that we fear them,’ said Mr. Ritchie, ‘‘but we would 
rather sustain the present rates.” 


TakeE Cases TO LAW 





An old evil—the tendency of school boards to cancel 
agreements with teachers—has been minimized in Alberta 
by legal action on the part of the Teachers’ Alliance of 
that Province, according to a report read by John W. 
Barnett. 

In one instance, a teacher named Morrison sued the 
Castle Hill School District for damages for misrepre- 
sentation, owing to the fact that the school board had 
appointed her to the position and then cancelled the 
application. It was a test case only, and the judge 
awarded her nominal damages. 

“The effect of this case must be to make school boards 
more careful, and to allow the teacher to serve in their 
school, if they have accepted the teacher's application,”’ 
said the speaker “It will put an end to the indis- 
criminate appointment of a number of normal school 
students when only one teacher is desired, and the 
cancellation of all appointments save one was entitled 
to receive the full year’s salary, where the board had 
juggled to shorten the term beyond statutory limit. 

For the past eight years, said Mr. Barnett, the 
Alliance had been advocatng a 200-day year, and now 
it has secured an amendment to the School Ordinance 
to that effect. 

Out in Saskatchewan, secondary teachers are having 
their own troubles with the school boards, so it was 
stated in the report of G. G. Harris. 

“Several cases of rank injustice in the treatment 
of teacher by school boards of the provinces have 
been reported to us.” 

“With our small membership we are as yet unable 
to wield a club over the heads of trustees that treat 
their faithful, hard-working employees as hardly a 
business house in Canada would treat the lowest servant. 
We must get a large percentage, if not 100 per cent. of 
secondary teachers in Saskatchewan linked together and 
bound by a professional code of honor.” 


Lack OF SINCERTY 
“The term of any one teacher in any one school is 
barely a year, probably less,” said M. J. Coldwell, 
representing the Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance. ‘I 
may say that a really large percentage, probably up- 
wards of 75 per cent. of those who regard teaching as a 
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John Franklin, from “The Book of the Long Trail.” 
David Livingstone, from ‘‘The Book of the Long Trail.” 
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profession, are with us—in the Alliance—but only about 
20 per cent. of the teachers of our province regard their 
work as ‘anything but a passing show, a step toward a 
real profession.”’ 

“They get married,” remarked another delegate, 
amid laughter. tvs 

Among the chief causes of the teachers’ attitude 
toward their work, said Mr. Coldwell, were: the ease 
with which one may acquire a certificate; no security 
of tenure; the turning out of under-trained students; 
the constant cheap rate offered for teachers’ services, 
which had a tendency to drive out many of the best 
teachers, and, finally, the financial depression due to a 
series of crop failures and economic conditions. 

“T would say that you have to be very careful if 
you are establishing a law bureau,” advised Mr. Cold- 
well. ‘‘In Saskatchewan too many use it as a sort of 
an umbrella. ‘Fine, come in out of the storm.’ ”’ 


SITUATION BRIGHTER 


Mr. Ritchie deplored the situation in Saskatchewan 
which affected the well-trained teachers. Mr. Coldwell 
replied that conditions were not so serious now as 
previously. ‘‘We’re a whole lot better off than we were 
a few years ago,” he said. 


PAYMENT OF EXAMINERS 


Whether or not examiners should be paid on the 
“‘piece-work”’ basis was the question arising out of the 
report of the Saskatchewan Secondary Teachers’ 
Association, presented by Max Ballard. Pooling of all 
earnings of sub-examiners, whether of high school or 
of Grade VIII, had been made compulsory this year 
by the department. This was of distinct value, as it 
prevented the folly of reading too rapidly in order to 
make big money. Financial returns to the examiners 
had not dropped, while, on the other hand, the depart- 
ment had profited by getting the papers read at 
considerably less cost per paper than formerly. A 
questionnaire in reference to reading examination papers 
will be submitted to delegates of all provinces. 


OTHER PROVINCIAL REPORTS 


E. K. Marshall, reporting for Manitoba’s Federation, 
stated that the Provincial Government during the year 
had passed the Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, with 
terms which called for every participating teacher to 
contribute 1 per cent. of his or her salary. 

Miss H. E. Carr reported for the Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Association of Ontario, and Dr. 
Hardy for the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation. Supply in Ontario is still much ahead of 
demand, according to Dr. Hardy, who reported that the 
branch had now 1,948 members. Federation troubles 
had been infrequent during the year. ‘Throughout 
most of Ontario, Boards of Education are treating their 
teachers in a more professional manner than they did a 
few years ago,” read the report. 

Equally amicable have been the relations of teachers 
and trustees in Prince Edward Island, where the Federa- 
tion embraces about 80 per cent. of the teachers. E. M. 
Campbell, presenting the report of the Quebec Protestant 
Teachers’ Federation, declared that only in some of the 
smaller rural communities had there been even a slight 
lowering of salaries. Where this had happened, it was 
due to decreased population, and as a consequence, 
decreased municipal income. He deplored the fact that 
recently the right of teachers to attend a two-day 
convention without loss of salary had been removed by 
the Council on Public Instruction, but he hoped this 
step would be reconsidered. 





RECALL OF TRUSTEES 


Legislation to enable the recall of school trustees 
was hinted at by J. W. Barnett and others. 


A Goop Start 


The Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ Federation 
was reported by Mr. Collings to have grown from 629 
to 1,241 members, ‘‘but the work has only begun.” 

Federation during the year had helped to overcome 
difficulties between teachers and boards in thirty dis- 
agreements. Respect of both parties had been retained. 


HIGHER STANDARD 


Owing to the crowded profession, the Minister of 
Education was urged to enact legislation eliminating 
district and temporary certificates, and to consider 
reorganization of the normal schools. 


EAST AND WEST REMAIN A UNIT 


TEACHERS VOTE Down PROPOSAL FOR DIVISION 


ROPOSAL from the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Alliance that eastern and western sections be 
organized to meet annually, and that the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation as a whole should meet triennally, 
was strenuously opposed at this morning’s session of the 
Federation in Simcoe Hall. 

Charles G. Fraser, Toronto, asserted that sectionalism 
was now prevalent. 

After M. J. Caldwell, of Regina, had replied, the 
resolution, as submitted by him, was defeated, receiving 
only the support of the Saskatchewan delegates. 

““There is no idea of sectionalism,’’ remarked Mr. 
Caldwell, “but a desire to push our economic aims. 
We feel that the aims in the east and west are rather 
different.” 

Far off aims and ideals were beacons and goals, 
declared the delegate. The primary need was pro- 
tection for the teachers. He felt that the funds were 
being dissipated from year to year, and that finances 
would not be available at any time. Not spent ex- 
travagantly, “but going out.” 


NATIONAL SPIRIT 


Dr. E. A. Hardy of Toronto, took the stand that 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation had in its united 
strength the power of promoting the national con- 
sciousness so essential to the Dominion. Every 
government, every board of education, every department 
of education must recognize the strength and require- 
ments of the Federation. 

Dr. Hardy felt safe in saying that every Minister 
and Deputy Minister of Education in Canada would 
meet the demands of the Federation. 

Referring to three struggles in Western provinces 
between boards and teachers, Dr. Hardy recalled that 
within three weeks Ontario teachers collected and for- 
warded $5,000, while another province forwarded 
$1,600. If any teachers in any province got into 
death-grips with their boards of education, the C.T.F. 
would rally to their support. 

T. J. Colling, secretary of the Canadian Men Tea- 
chers’ Association, declared that he would just as soon 
think of dividing the Federal Government in two 
bodies, one for the east and one for the west, as to 
separate the C.T.F. 


DEFINITE Po.uicy 


To separate or not to separate—that was the problem 
that faced the western organizations, declared Parker, 
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“English must be the central subject of our school curriculum.” This fact was emphasized in the 
famous report by Sir Henry Newbolt’s Committee on ‘‘The Teaching of English in England.”’ Education- 
ists and thinking people generally have agreed enthusiastically but there has been difficulty in putting 
into practice the principles enunciated in The Report. 

To assist teachers in carrying out successfully the suggestions made in The Report, the Chairman 
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of Calgary. Westerners, he said, were not in the habit 
of getting on the fence; they wanted something clean- 
cut and definite on one side or the other, he declared. 
He much doubted whether the west would have joined 
the Federation at all if it had known that it would be 
called on to send funds to the east, or call in vain for 
financial help in return. 

“We don’t believe in talking of moral support all 
the time and leaving financial support aside,” he said. 

“We want practical support, and if we can’t be sure 
of it, and of getting something practical back from 
those in whose hands we place our funds, it isn’t of 
much use to us. We are at the present time a little 
doubtful if the C.T.F. is functioning as it should 
function.” 

A QuERIED REPLY 


Dr. Hardy spoke up: 

“Let me ask the delegate from Calgary: ‘‘Is a cheque 
for $5,000 moral support or financial support? Is a 
cheque for $1,600 moral support or financial support? 
Is the fact that a certain western teacher was supported 
for thirteen months while seeking a position moral 
support or financial support?’ 

The westerner replied: ‘If an organization has 
control of $100,000 and sends a cheque for $5,000, I 
call that moral support.”’ (Laughter.) 


“SEPARATIST TALK” 


“To have a meeting for the east and another for 
the west would only emphasize that little something 
that is at work today in our Canadian national life,” 
said Charles G. Fraser, secretary of Toronto Teachers’ 
Association. ‘‘That separationist talk was largely 
selfish,’ he added. 

G. J. Elliott, B.A., Winnipeg, declared that he 
understood the western viewpoint on the question. It 
was not a separatist proposition; the west was as loyal 
as any other part of Canada; it was largely a matter of 
finance. 


READY FOR THE VERDICT 


In replying to the various speakers, Mr. Coldwell 
said he did not wish to see a Canadian organization 
become a representative of bureaucracies and big 
interests,. such as a teachers’ association in the United 
States. Saskatchewan delegates would go back satisfied 
with the decision of the meeting as regards the resolution. 

“We are not separatists, as Mr. Fraser suggested,’’ 
he declared. ‘‘We have always been loyal to the 
Federation. I want to point out that the selfish interest 
are not to be found in the west, but in the great centres 
in the east.” 


SECURITY OF TENURE IS CONSIDERED 
ESSENTIAL AS REGARDS CONTRACTS, ETC. 


A STANDARDIZED form of contract to be pre- 
sented to the provincial departments for adoption 
throughout the Dominion, was unanimously supported 
at the session this afternoon of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. The necessity of security of tenure, par- 
ticularly in the Western provinces, was emphasized. 
Recommendations were embodied in the report 
submitted by Miss Pilbeam. As well as a clause in 
the contract form covering statement of salary, Miss 
Pilbeam advocated a clause as regards dismissals. 
Thirty days’ notice should be given. Reasons for dis- 
missal should be incompetence, neglect of duty or mis- 
conduct. Written statements would form the basis 
for a board of appeal. 


Arrects Marrigep MEN 


“Tf there is no security of tenure,’”’ said Mr. Coldwell, 
“a married man cannot make a living. He really balks 
at marriage.” 


TRUSTEES INCOMPETENT 


A. S. Matheson, of Penticton, B.C., likened the 
matter of appointments to business, and contended that 
what was good for teachers was good for the board. 

J. W. Barnett, Alberta, disagreed on the grounds 
that the teaching profession had to protect itself. In 
the majority of cases school trustees were not competent 
to judge the efficiency of a teacher. 


FEDERATION FAVORS TEACHER EXCHANGE 
UNDER ITS AUSPICES 
GOVERNING Bopy or PEDAGOGUES WoULD WELCOME 


SCHEME FOR TRANSFERS AMONG PROVINCES— 
Reports ARE PRESENTED 





PLAN REGISTRATION ON DOMINION Basis 


Provincial interchange of teachers received yesterday 
the hearty endorsation of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, in session in Simcoe Hall, but that body 
wants it to be a departmental and Federation affair, 
rather than the job of outside agencies. Following 
the presentation of a committee report, approving the 
idea, and suggesting that the arrangements be delegated 
to voluntary workers outside the ranks of the profession, 
considerable discussion arose as to the plan’s advisability. 

Dr. E. A. Hardy, in opening the debate, said that 
he was firmly committed to a policy of action within the 
Federation wherever possible. While having sympathy 
with auxiliary agencies, such as the League of Empire, 
and the like, and expressing willingness to work in har- 
mony with them, he hoped to see outvoted any plan 
which would transfer the duties of the Federation to 
outside organizations. It was needless to set up new 
machinery for such interchange, when it was already in 
working order within the Provincial Departments of 
Education, in at least eight cases out of nine. 

An amendment by Dr. Hardy was finally accepted 
to the effect that the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
in heartiest sympathy with Provincial interchange, 
would recommend that the Departments of Education 
continue this branch of their activities, and that wherever 
machinery for such interchange was lacking the Federa- 
tion take immediate steps to remedy the situation, 
funds permitting. 


He Favors FEDERATION 


G. J. Elliott, Secretary-Tresurer, Winnipeg, 
thought that the Federation should be the medium 
through which teachers should apply for interchange. 
Though not acquainted personally with any such 
instances, he had heard that certain teachers had some- 
times applied for overseas exchange positions who were 
not representative, and who would not be a credit to 
the Canadian profession when they went abroad. 

Dominion registration of teachers came in for some 
discussion, following the reading of the committee’s 
report by A. C. Campbell, Winnipeg. The report 
approved such registration, and listed the qualifications 
of applicants as follows: Professional spirit; academic 
standing (a minimum of three years’ high school work 
beyond Grade VIII); professional standing: (a) per- 
manent certificate and five years’ successful experience 
after receiving same, or (b) one year’s Normal School 
training or its equivalent, permanent certificate and 
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three years’ successful experience after receiving same, 
or (c) two or more years’ Normal School training, or 
its equivalent, permanent certificate, and one year’s 
successful experience after receiving same. 

E. M. Campbell, Montreal, wanted to know the 
object of registration at the present time. E. H. Lock, 
New Westminster, replied that such registration would 
be equivalent to a hall-mark on bona-fide members of 
the profession, and that only by instituting some such 
scheme would the questions of tenure and status, made 
capital of by every school board, be reasonably settled. 


Seek Hicguer STANDARD 


One of the outstanding problems of the moment was 
the very large number of immature teachers passing 
through the Normal schools, and qualifying for their 
places in continuation schools, said Dr. Hardy. He 
reported that, following a conference with the Minister 
and other officials, a promise had been forthcoming that 
in future some higher standards would be set for what 
were virtually junior high schools. A more rigid 
system of selection in the teacher-training schools was 
desirable; diplomas had been granted of late to a very 
large percentage of this increased number of candidates, 
and there had been a tendency to over crowding, while 
the average ability had not been raised. 


“REACTED AGAINST CANADA”’ 


“Just as every other piece of enthusiastic and ill- 
advised propaganda for immigration has reacted against 
the interests of Canada, so will this react against the 
interests of the teaching profession,’ declared J. G. 
Elliott. He had been informed on good authority that 
the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf had unlimited influence 
in the Old Country. ‘Their idea is ‘Save Canada for 
the British Empire.’ Now, it is hard to save people 
who don’t recognize the need for salvation,” he said. 
It was finally decided to leave the means of action to 
the discretion of the incoming executive committee. 

A large sheaf of resolutions was considered during 
the evening meeting, the subjects including: reduction of 
railway rates for teachers going east during the holidays; 
provision for entertainment of the World’s Federation 
of Teachers, which may meet in Toronto in 1927; a 
minimum training for teachers of not less than two 
years; invitation to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
teachers to come into the Federation, and promise of 
assistance in organization. 


THE BLAIRMORE SITUATION 


A full explanation of the impasse reached at Blairmore, 
Alberta, resulted in the unanimous approval of a resolu- 
tion pledging the support of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation to the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance until a 
settlement satisfactory to the Alliance had been made. 
According to J. W. Barnett, Alberta, the School Board 
there, led by two Trustees, had decided to cut salaries 
10 to 15 per cent. merely on the ground of being “‘hard 
up,” while at the same time the tax rate had been 
reduced 10 per cent. The Alberta Alliance had come to 
the rescue of the teachers and attempted reasonable 
compromise, but without any result, beyond incensing 
the unsympathetic members of the board. Six principals 
had answered the board’s advertisement since the 
rupture, but on being told of the situation by the Alliance 
had withdrawn their application. Fully 90 per cent. of 
the citizens of the mining town were against the proposed 
cut, said Mr. Barnett. 

Whether or not the Federation could undertake its 
own excursion to the British Isles in 1926 was a topic 
for debate, but it was finally agreed to leave the matter 
in the hands of the new Executive Committee. 
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CONSIDER TEACHERS SHOULD HAVE SEATS 
IN SENATE OF CANADA 


EAST AND WEST ENGAGE IN TILT 


ANADIAN teachers want representation in the sen- 
ate of Canada, and to that end they will memorial- 
ize the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposition. 
At the closing business session of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, in Simcoe Hall, last evening, the Constitution 
and Policy Committee recommended that support be 
forthcoming for such action. Dr. E. A. Hardy pointed 
out that teachers in England had about six or eight 
members in Parliament. If the Canadian Senate was 
reformed, as had frequently been hinted, there was no 
reason why such-a large and important group as the 
teachers should not be.given adequate representation. 
Such an agitation, thus begun, would call attention to 
the fact that teachers were entitled to representation 
in the law-making bodies of the country. 


Wuat Asout Capita? 


“Aren't we making ourselves ridiculous by consider- 
ing such a resolution?’’ demanded G. J. Elliott, Winnipeg. 
“One of the requirements of a senator is that he have 
$10,000.” 

“The required amount is only $4,000, which means 
that every teacher could qualify,” replied Dr. Hardy, 
amid laughter. The recommendation passed 
unanimously. 

The situation in the West, where unqualified persons 
brought out from England under the auspices of the 
Fellowship of the Maple Leaf had been stranded, as a 
result of an over-supply of local teachers, was thoroughly 
surveyed, following a resolution to the effect that steps 
must be taken to advertise the fact in the Old Country 
that Canada was already burdened with a surplus of 
teachers. Many of the persons brought out were 
English governesses, who had been teaching in titled 
families and were totally unsuited to life on the Prairies, 
it was said. 


OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 


Officers for the ensuing year are: President, R. E. 
Howe, Westmount, Que.; Vice-President, M. J. Coldwell, 
Regina, Sask.; Secretary-Treasurer, G. J. Elliott, 
Winnipeg. Executive: E. H. Lock, New Westminster, 
B.C.; Louis Wynne, Prince Edward Island; L. J. Colling, 
Hamilton, and F. Parker, Alberta. 

Charlottetown will be the next conference place, 
though strong appeals were put forward by Winnipeg 
and Montreal. It was hoped that by holding the meeting 
in the Island Province the two sister Maritimes would 
be represented officially at the meeting. 

Dr. Hardy announced that the cost of the Toronto 
gathering had been something more than $3,200. 


SOCIAL USEFULNESS AND CLEAR THOUGHT 
GOAL OF EDUCATION 


Soe thinking and social usefulness are the great 
staple of progressive civilization and, because of 
that fact, they constitute the two great lessons to be 
taught by church and school, according to Rev. Canon H. 
J. Cody, speaking on “The Relation of Religion to Edu- 
cation,” at a dinner tendered by the Toronto Teachers’ 
Council to the delegates to the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, in the Great Hall, Hart House, last evening. 
As Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
University of Toronto Dr. Cody welcomed the guests, 
referring to the fact that the university did not stand 
aloof, but rather felt that the teachers of public school, 
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collegiate and university were members of one 
great army fighting for the common cause. 
The formation of the federation was an out- 
ward and visible sign of the growing unity 
of purpose among teachers and of the awaken- 
ing of a professional consciousness. Teachers 
dealt directly with that part of the community 
most susceptible to influence, and he believed 
there could not be found anybody or group 
working more whole-heartedly or unselfishly 
toward national, imperial and _ international 
unity than the teachers. 

Efficiency was not now regarded as the 
ultimate end of education; one must consider 
its origin and its destination. The inspiration 
of the soul was just as important as the training 
of the mind and the discipline of the body; 
religion, he believed, could be “caught’’ by 
personal contacts in the schoolroom. Tracing 
the growth of great universities, Dr. Cody 
showed how the Church had fostered education 
and how the relation had always been close, 
and necessarily so, between teacher and preacher. 


“There is an enormous amount of mental 
and moral shirking—physical, mental and moral 
slackness,” the speaker continued. The lines 
of least resistance was by far the most popular 
one, and one of the tasks confronting teachers 
now was the task of training boys and girls to 
stand up to their duties, mentally and morally, 
as well as physically. 

“The Relation of the Arts of Education”’ 
was the subject of a delightful address by A. 
Monro Grier, K.C., who declared that teaching 
could never amount to much unless the learning 
was done ‘“‘con amore.” 


Dr. E. A. Hardy presided at the head 
table. Charles G. Fraser introduced Dr. Cody, 
“the good friend of all educationists,” and G. J. 
Elliott, Winnipeg, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation, fittingly expressed the appreciation 
of the audience for the hospitality. and the 
splendid program. Several vocal contributions 
were given by W. P. Collier, assisted by Miss 
M. Sinnett and Miss J. Milburn. 


It is none of our business, of course, but it 
seems to us that the Liberal election paper 
“The Edmonton Times” shows rather poor 
judgment in staging an attack upon the city 
employes and the school teachers Its threat 
that they will be put in their proper places 
after the municipal election is not calculated to 
help those who canvass on behalf of Stewart 
or McLennan. —Edmonton Labor News 


DESPITE THE ADS— 


The teacher was trying to give her pupils 
an illustration of the word “perseverance.”’ 

“What is it,” she asked, “that carries us 
along rough roads and smooth roads, up ‘hill 
and down hills, through jungles and swamps 
and raging torrents?” 

There was a silence, and then Willie raised 
his hand. 

“Please, Miss Holmes, there ain’t no such 
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DOMINION ELECTIONS 
October 29th, 1925 
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Che Projett Method in Cearhing 


BY M. V. O’SHEA 





HE phrase used as a title for the Introductory article 

is rapidly coming to occupy the place of chief 
importance in present-day educational writing and 
discussion. One can hardly read a new book or article 
on teaching or listen to an address at a teacher’s con- 
vention without encountering it. It is significant that 
it should have come in so short a period of time to play 
so prominent a role in our educational thinking. It is 
apparent that teachers are now taking a point of view 
in their work which is fundamentally different from that 
taken by teachers twenty-five years ago. In an earlier 
day the phrases which were used most frequently by 
educational writers and speakers were ‘‘training the 
mind,’ ‘‘mental discipline,” “strengthening the in- 
tellect,"’ ‘‘culture,” and the like. But now one rarely 
comes across these terms in current educational literature 
or debate. 

What is the essential difference in the point of view 
denoted by the phrase ‘‘Project Method” and that 
indicated by such phrases as “mental discipline,” 
“training the mind” and “strengthening the faculties?” 
The latter phrases denote a type of education involving 
school subjects and methods which have little or no 
bearing upon any task which pupils will be required 
to perform out in the world, or any problem which they 
will have to solve, or any undertaking in which they 
will be interested. Education designed to secure 
“mental discipline” takes but slight account of the 
usefulness of any subject in dealing with which the 
discipline is to be gained. Little or no attention is paid 
to the attitude of the learner toward the subject; on 
the contrary, subjects are selected and presented in 
accordance with the view of adults as to the best way 
to train such mental faculties as perception, memory, 
reason and imagination. People who view education 
from this standpoint hold that if a pupil uses his mind 
in any way he can employ the power or ability or strength 
or keenness thus gained in every way he chooses. 
Psychologists do now endorse such a view of the mind. 


MEANING OF “PRoJEcT,”’ “PROBLEM,” ‘“ Mortva- 
TION.”” Those who are abandoning such phrases as 
“mental discipline’ and are substituting therefor 
terms like “project,” ‘‘problem,’’ and ‘“‘motivation”’ 
maintain that pupils should be given an opportunity 
to acquire the kind of knowledge and gain the kind of 
skill that they will have need to use in every-day life. 
According to this view, a pupil cannot do outside of 
school anything essentially different from what he has 
done in school (unless he has learned how to do it outside 
of school). Also, he will accomplish more in the 
acquisition of knowledge and skill if he is interested in 
his tasks and feels a motive for performing them than 
if he is not interested in them and does not feel any 
desire to attack them. Again, those who are basing 
their teaching upon the “project” or “problem” plan 
hold that when a pupil wishes to have a sled for coasting, 
say, and he actually makes it and thinks through the 
problems involved in making it, he gains more profit 
therefrom—not only in securing the aa but also in 
learning how to perform real tasks—than he would 
gain if he simply learned about sleds in a textbook and 
solved the imaginary problems involved in buying 
materials therefor. Those who teach according to 
this method try to have pupils work at real tasks which 
they want to perform. A child may wish to use an 
article which he can produce by performing a given 
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task, or he may wish to clear up dark places in his 
understanding of the world about him, and one need 
is just as real and vital as the other. 

While we are moving rapidly toward an educational 
program denoted by the terms “‘project,” ‘problem,’ 
“motive” and “‘interest,’’ it is not to be supposed that 
there is complete harmony among teachers respecting 
the precise meaning and implications of each of these 
terms. Many think that “project”? and “problem” 
mean substantially the same, while others make a 
sharp distinction between them. To the latter persons 
“project”’ refers to definite tasks requiring constructive 
motor activity in their performance, such as making 
a bookcase to contain the books owned or used by the 
pupils or by the members of their families or by the 
school; while “problem” refers to tasks requiring 
intellectual processes without motor execution. Thus 
the solving of a theorem in geometry would be a “‘prob- 
lem” but could not be a “project.” The distinction 
between the two is, after all, not very vital. They 
refer to the same fundamental method of teaching, only 
in the one case pupils deal constructively with material 
objects while in the other they deal with intellectual 
situations. But in the carrying out of all projects 
there are problems which must be solved. A _ pupil 
performing a task which requires no thinking could 
hardly be said to be working on a project. Anything 
that is purely mechanical and requires nothing from the 
pupil but persistence and endurance should not be 
dignified by the term “ project,’ or “problem,” either. 

There will be less confusion in thinking about these 
new terms if one will keep in mind that a normal 
person is interested in any undertaking which will 
enable him to accomplish what he sees the people around 
him accomplishing. The deepest impulse in human 
nature is for one to try to do what his associates do. 
The young child who sees his mother making pies is 
impelled to imitate her. The boy who sees another 
boy swinging on a trapeze will try to do the same thing 
up to the standard of his model, or even better. The 
embryo teacher who sees an expert arouse interest, 
enthusiasm and activity in a class in cookery will wish 
to achieve the same measure of success. Nature has 
implanted this impulse deeply within us in order that 
we may develop. If one were not moved from within 
to master knowledge and skill he never could be made 
to do.so by any kind of external allurement or coercion. 
Feeble-minded children lack to some extent this inner 
impulse to learn by emulation, and no amount of urging 
from without can take the place of the inner deficiency. 

“Prosect Metuop” IncitupEs “ Prosiem,”’ “ Mori- 
VATION,” “INTEREST.’”’ Now, every task which an 
individual undertakes in order to accomplish what 
he sees others doing and what he wishes to do is for him 
a project. In its performance he will encounter problems 
and he will be stimulated to solve these problems by 
his desire to accomplish the task. He will use his mind 
and body to the fullness of their capacity in order to 
achieve this aim. He is “‘motivated” at every step, 
because he has an end to attain which entices him. 
And having a motive, he feels interested in his task. 
These things all hold together as a unity. They cannot 
be divorced from one another except artificially. In a 
normal mind they do not exist separately and in teaching 
they should not be treated separately. If any person 
will reflect upon his own daily life he will see that his 
“projects,” “problems,” ‘motives’ and ‘interests’ are 
all unified. Everyone is constantly seeking to attain 
ends which he believes will promote his welfare, and in 
the attainment of these he must solve the problems that 
arise. His wish to attain the ends operates as motive 
and as interest to sustain him in his efforts. When one 
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The first days of the hew term bring many problems. 
i A few only are listed here. 


hosen from our catalogue. 


Stick Printing Sets, No. 1.__.___Per set .25 
Number Bailders, in boxes_____ Per box .25 

Builders, in strips _____ Per set .12 
Hers, in boxes__._...__Per box .25 
ders, in strips________ Per set .12 
Sentence Builders, in boxes__.__Per box .25 
Sentence Builders, in strips__.__Per set .12 








COMPLETE REFERENCE BOOK FOR TEACHERS 





These can be solved by a judicious assortment of 
Write for our catalogue. 


Talks to Young Teachers _____ Per copy$2.00 
Short Stories and Anecdotes__Per copy .45 
Active Games for School Room and 
Playground _ ‘ _-_Percopy .45 
Drawing Made Easy _ ee ae __-Per copy 2.25 
Arithmetic Made Easy________Per copy 2.00 
Every Day Plans (3 vols.), complete____ 2.25 


Drawings to Color____-________- Per set .40 Year’s Entertainments, complete__. __ 1.75 
Bisds to Golor___............=.- Per set .25 Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 
Flowers to Color________.____-- Per set .25 SPS ee 25 
Calendars to Color_________-_-- Per set .25 Grey Book of Favorite Songs_Per copy .25 
Landscapes to Color______.__._.__._Per set .25 Comstock’s Hand Book of Nature 
Silhouette Designs_____________ Per set .40 RR on io ne ae Per copy 5.50 
Fables in Silhouette___________Per set .40 Co | ees Percopy .90 
Mother Goose Silhouettes_____- Per set .40 One Hundred Stories for Reproduction. 
Ratay Day Peay... 2 te Per set .40 SSE ea eee 40 
Fractional Tablets____________- Per set .50 Primary Seat Work__________- Per copy 1.15 
Mother Goose Stand-Ups-_----- Per set .35 Primary Language Stories____Per copy  .60 
Humpty Dumpty Stand-Ups___Per set .35 Sensible Seat Work___________ Per copy .40 
Language Games, King ___.__- Per copy$1.15 School Pictures, Art Material, Stationery 


Drawing with Colored Crayon_Per copy 1.50 


Supplies—‘“‘Everything for the School.’’ 





















10187 104th Street 








E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


“Canada’s School Furnishers since 1884” 
TORONTO—WINNIPEG—SASKATOON 





Edmonton, Alta. 
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“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 


20 YEARS’ SERVICE 
IN THE WEST 


The EATON Store at Winnipeg opened on July 17, 
1905, consisting then of the main Store only, five 
stories high, six and a half acres of floor space. 
Twenty years have seen enormous changes owing to 
extensions and additions, the buildings in Winnipeg 
now being a main store of eight stories, two Mail 
Order buildings of eight and nine stories respect- 
ively, the power house, stables, garage, carpenter 
shop, etc., with a total floor area of thirty-seven 
and three-quarter acres. 


Also, at Regina and Saskatoon, are large EATON 
warehouses, opened for the storage and quicker 
despatch of heavy goods to the more Western terri- 
tory. 

EATON Groceterias have also recently been opened 
at Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw and Brandon, as 
well as those operated at the Regina and Saskatoon 
warehouses. 

The enlarged buildings and facilities are the result 
of steady and continued growth of a business which 
has been developed on Service to Customers. 

After twenty years in Winnipeg, the principles on 
which this business were founded are still the guid- 
ing lights of EATON transactions: Selling for cash, 
no misrepresentation, one price to all, coupled with 
the EATON Guarantee of “Goods satisfactory or 
money refunded, including shipping charges.” 


SHOP THE EATON WAY—IT WILL PAY YOU 


“T. EATON Cowie 


WINNIPEG - REGINA: SASKATOON 
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is working on the projects of daily life he cannot dis- 
cover that his problems and motives and interests are 
dissociated processes or entities. 

The chief requirement in a teacher is resourcefulness 
in devising ways and means for pupils to engage in 
undertakings that seem to them to have real value, 
and to guide them in solving the problems which arise 
in performing their tasks. She need not think much 


about motive or interest if she can keep her pupils 
working on projects that appeal to them. The term 
“project”? is here employed to cover both intellectual 
and motor tasks. Arithmetical or historical projects 
may be just as real and make just as strong an appeal 
to a pupil as making a kite, or a coop for his chickens, 
or a desk for the teacher. 





TEACHERS of ALBERTA 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education is Yours! 


GIVE IT YOUR PATRONAGE. With 
better support we can give you better service 


FIRST CLASS STANDING 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
General Sectretary A.T.A., 


IT CAN BE DONE. 


North Edmonton, 
Sept. 26th, 1925. 


Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton. 


Dear Sir: 


After taking tuition courses from your Correspondence Department 
last term I was successful this summer in passing the Departmental 
examinations in the final three subjects of my Grade XII work, viz. 
Composition, History of Literature, and Trigonometry. 
Summer School work now gives me FIRST CLASS STANDING. 

I wish to thank the Bureau for prompt service and courteous 
The instructors and their lessons are of the highest quality. 
These courses are just the thing for a willing student who lacks the 
opportunity to take class-room instruction. 


treatment. 


This with my 


Teacher, 
(Name on request.) 





Tutorial Correspondence Courses in High School Subjects. 
$12.50 per Subject. Discount of 60 per cent. to A.T.A. Members. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS---Grades VII to XII 


proceeds with his own class. 


Phone 23741 





The writer of every Aid is an outstanding Alberta teacher. 
A teacher using our ‘‘Companion”’ is sure of ‘‘carrying on,’’ step by step, as the writer 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Support the Organization that Supports You! 


The A.T.A. Bureau of Education 


Imperial Bank Building 


Edmonton 
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VOTE FOR 
HON. CHAS. STEWART 


Minister of Interior 








and Promote Unity, Moderation and Progress 
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Blairmore—An Appeal 


Thirteen teachers are ‘locked out” at Blairmore 
because they determined to fight your battle—a battle 
against a lowering of status and for respect to and 
recognition of your A.T.A. 

The Locals are assessed and collections are being 
made to carry on the fight. 


Exercise your privilege and opportunity to bear 
some share of the burden. Members of Locals are 
subscribing generously and without complaint, but 
it would be better for all concerned if Members at 
Large refuse to have the members of locals take upon 
themselves the whole financial obligation. 


Fill in the Form Given Below 


To ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton. 


Enclosed herewith is- 


I, furthermore, promise to pay the sum of 


the Blairmore question is settled. 


Alberta Cearhers, Beware! 


OWA library and school people should beware of an 

agent who has been travelling through the State 
“giving away” sets of The Source Book published 
by The Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation in ten 
vols., “just to introduce it to the public.” A con- 
tinuation service is ‘‘sold” to libraries for $59.50 or 
$69.50, depending upon the binding chosen for the 
“gift set.’” The agent states that the set will be sold 
to the public for $120.00. 

As a matter of fact The Source Book is the old 
Home and School Reference Set of 1912, scarcely revised, 
which was sold at that time for $10.00—less than the 
“gift”? price at the present time’.—Jowa Library 
Quarterly, March, 1925. 

Prominent Canadian educators are advertised as 
being intimately connected with The Source Book. 
However, a quick examination of this set of books 
conveys to us the impression that little work has been 
done by these authorities. We were unable to find 
information on many subjects of vital interest to the 
Canadian teachers and pupils, for example: Rebellion 
of 1837, Red River Rebellion, Saskatchewan Rebellion, 
Quebec Tercentenary, United Empire Loyalists, Louis 
Riel, Canadian Thanksgiving Day, Dominion Day, 


Canadian Universities, Canadian Army, Albany, 
Skeena, Miramichi and Montmorency rivers, James Bay, 
Mount Robson, Muskoka Lakes, etc. Such men of 
note as Sir George Simpson, Samuel Hearne, Sir John 
Thompson, John Sandifield MacDonald, and many 
others are not considered sufficiently prominent for 
biography. We were unable also to find the biography 
on Laura Secord. 


The Home and School Education Society, Limited, 
of Toronto, is affiliated with the Perpetual Encyclopedia 
Corporation of Chicago, mentioned in above article, 
and it Would appear that methods employed by the 
Canadian Company of marketing The Source Book in 
Canada are similar in many respects to those used by 
the American company referred to by the editor of the 
Iowa Library Quarterly. 


Cases are known where authoritative encyclopedias 
have been taken in trade by guileful representatives of 
this company, the balance remaining to be paid after ~ 
the credit for the books parted with had been deducted, 
exceeded the total purchase price of The Source Book 
when it sold some years ago under the name of Home 
and School Reference Work. 


PLEASE PASS THIS ON 


A.T.A., GENERAL SECRETARY 


IMPERIAL BANK BUILDING, EDMONTON 


PM. Cc St Se 


I hereby apply for membership in the ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE. 


I ein a A Ss _for 
(Cheque, Postal Note) 


Dollars, dues for the year 1925-6. 


P.O. Address 


Certificates 
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Railways deem it pl to serve 
Bene tone 

Service—8 eater 

¢ use of “* Notional’? farilicies. 

Wherever and w You wish to go, there ere Canadien 

National ‘trains pg at cofivenient co oorfort and 

convenience that have formed a standard by which others are judged. 

The radio is, one 


Observation- cars, the 


FAMOUS TRAINS 


Unexcelled for Service and Equipment 


For Across Canada Travel 
THE GONTINENTAL LIMITED 


Montreal to Chicago 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


Montreal to Maritime Provinces 
THE OCEAN LIMITED ani 
THE MARITIME EXP 


Toronto to Winnipeg 
THE NATIONAL 
Toronto to Ottawa 
THE CAPITAL CITY—THE QUEEN CITY 
Montreal to Quebec 
THE CITADEL—THE QUEBEC 
THE MO ROYAL—THE MONTREAL 


For the Maximum of Travel Comfor 


Canadian Nationa! 
Railways Express Telegraphs Hotel 


Stéamiship Tickets sold to 
all parts of the world 
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‘THIS CATALOGUE CONTAINS 

| PRACTICALLY ALL SUP- 
re PLIES NEEDED FOR 
"GENERAL SCHOOL 


WORK 





SELECTION 
OF CHARTS, || 
MAPS, GLOBES, | e 
BLACKBOARDS, — 














SCIENCE EQUIPMENT, 
PRIMARY MATERIALS, | | 
DESKS and FURNITURE 









Nearly $0 years in equipping Canadian Schools 
has established our reputation throughout the 
Dominion for Quality and Service 








Please Note Our New Address 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO. LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 2 


| ear meene noesnpenaennenenensennynsneny-aeerstechsrenrcenneaneten oneness enens tence ee Sree 


DOUGLAB PRINTING, EDMONTON 









